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Of the 200,443 Kiwanians who are sub- 
scribers to The Kiwanis Magazine 
22,619 are Manufacturers 
47,239 are Retailers 
14,012 are Wholesalers 
e 6,005 are Public Utilities Men 
——— 4,203 are Contractors 
BO 2,602 are Realtors 
e 4,603 are Bankers 
) 2,00! are Investment Brokers 
/ i 2,802 are Savings and Loan Men 
you bet th CV are: ; 12,209 are Insurance Executives 
i 1,201 are Publishers 
/ r 2,802 are Farmers 
4,603 are Transportation Men 
siilenctasciaiae and they call be yours: 2,002 are Association Executives 
2,203 are Funeral Directors 
5,004 are Public Office Holders 


More and more businessmen are offering 





(Elective) 
their products and services to Kiwanians, for 6,806 are Public Office Holders 
E (Appointive) 
they know that they’re reaching over : 8,808 are Miscellaneous Businessmen 
, , , ' : 9,808 are Attorneys 
( - og s s 2SS e a x 
200,000 leading business and professional H 11,609 are Physicians 


4,203 are Dentists 

4,403 are Clergymen 

14,412 are Educators 

3,002 are Miscellaneous Professional Men 


men qualified to take action. Reach 


this important market through the advertising 





columns of The Kiwanis Magazine 
. These figures are based on The Kiwanis Magazine's 

‘ — 2 > Be continuing survey in which 3568 Kiwanians in 55 
for but a fraction of a cent per reader. By fo AR 
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I. WOULD BE hard to find a picture more characteristic 
of the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Kiwanis International than 
the one on this month’s cover, showing International 
President J. Hugh Jackson as he rang a replica of the Liberty 
Bell on Wednesday night, May 10. For the bell is the best-known 
symbol of our freedom, 
and preservation of 
freedom was the con- 
vention’s dominant 
theme. The word and 
picture story of the Mi- 
ami convention starts on 
page 4, and you'll find 
the condensations of 
major speeches begin- 
ning on page 13. Resolu- 
tions which were passed 
at the convention are on 
page 22. 





|... AMAZING how long men have been 
fooled by quacks who claim they can cure 
baldness. As far as we know, this 
racket began when the pyramids 

were abuilding. Then Egyptian fakers 
said they could grow hair with a 
concoction of snake oil, lion fat and 
hippopotamus grease. Nowadays, the 
quacks claim marvelous results 

from hormones, ultra-violet rays and 
other innovations of modern science. But 
the results are no better than ever. 

In “The Strange Case of the Missing Hair,” 
dermatologist J. E. P. Hyland traces 

the amusing and revealing history of this 
racket. The article on page 24 shows how unscrupulous people have 
profited from the hopes of the ignorant and gullible. 





Tn MONTH we are proud to present “Copperphobia,” an article 
that introduces a new thought about juvenile delinquency. 

The story, beginning on page 36, shows how parents who discipline 
kids with threats like, “The policeman will put you 

in jail if you don’t... ,” create in the young minds a deep 
hatred for the law and those who enforce it. Author A. C. 
Riddington, a Kiwanian from Val d’Or-Bourlamaque, Quebec, knows 
from experience as a police chief that this is a serious situation, 


A. A RESULT of Willis Carrier’s ingenuity, people regulate 

the weather in palaces, apartment buildings, offices and factories 
around the world. For Carrier fathered the air conditioning 
industry, which he parlayed into a multi-million dollar, 

global enterprise. On page 26, Don Wharton describes this 
phenomenon in an article titled, “The Flash of Genius.” The author, 
who was formerly executive editor of Scribner’s Magazine, 
recounts a story of achievement that could happen only where a 
man is free to capitalize on his vigor and ability. —C. W.K. 
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Fascinating 


Cruises 
THROUGH 


CANADA'S 


INLAND 
WATERS 


Each minute becomes an adventure— 
each mile a breathless memory as you 
spend thrilling days aboard gleaming 
river liners on the picturesque waters 
of the St. Lawrence and Saguenay. 


LAND OF ROMANCE . . ADVENTURE 


Cruise through glorious French Can- 
ada, the land of Cartier, Wolfe and 
Montcalm ...of Champlain and Fron- 
tenac ... of the same scenic splendor 
that once provided a background for 
the gay escapades of swash-buckling, 
sword-bearing seigneurs. 


FAMOUS CITIES .... HISTORIC SITES 
Visit Montreal, with its quaint shops 
... Brother André’s Shrine . .. Quebec 
and its imposing Citadel . . . the tradi- 
tion-steeped Plains of Abraham... 
the winding streets of the lower city 
... Ste. Anne de Beaupré. . . smart 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac, where 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay meet 
in a setting of majestic beauty. 


VARIETY OF TRIPS 


Wide choice of independent and all- 
expense trips—3 to 8 days. Enjoy care- 
free days of shipboard life. 


For further information See Your 
Travel Agent, R.R. Ticket Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Over Half of 


America's Top 
Companies Use 
Sneed Swe 


= it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Speed Sweep. 


Speed Sweep 


K 
—£ BRUSH WITH THE STEEL BAC 
TH 


Write for 
Styles, sizes 
and prices. 


poner: Dustless Brush Co. 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes. | 
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A Source of New Ideas 


... As the result of an article in The 
Kiwanis Magazine, our Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs committee requested the 
superintendent of schools to keep copies 
of a magazine from the Russian Em- 
bassy from being placed in the school 
library. The superintendent advised that 
as a result of our club’s request he had 
asked the Russian Embassy to remove 
their [the school] name from the mail- 
ing list and also that he had not allowed 
these magazines to be placed in the li- 
brary. 
Stanton C. Johnson, Secretary 
Kiwanis Club of Bridgeton, New Jersey 
. . Our club has begun work on a 
project outlined in a recent issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine regarding collec- 
tion of books for the establishment of 
libraries in isolated communities. 
C. Kenneth Eldridge, Secretary 
Kiwanis Club of Newburgh, New York 
These are typical of the statements we 
receive showing how the International 
magazine gives Kiwanis clubs new ideas 
for community service.—The Editors 


Do “We Need Big Government?” 

... After reading “We Need Big Gov- 
ernment” in the May issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine I concluded that the 
author must be a very tall person, for 
only one with great distance between 
his shoes and his hat can extend his 
head as far into the clouds, as Mr. 
Schuessler obviously does. 

He suggests that except for the build- 
ers of dams and the expansion of irri- 
gation we would be a hungry people, 
that the productivity of the lands we 
own is decreasing, etc. Such nonsense! 

Has Mr. Schuessler never heard of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, of the 
four billion dollars “invested” in surplus 
farm products, of the problem the De- 
partment of Agriculture has to find 
people who will accept even as gifts the 
eggs, milk, dried fruit, honey, nuts, and 
a host of other items ranging down to 
and including the lowly potato, of the 
Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittees which have been laboring for 
years periodically giving birth to a new 
farm program providing additional re- 
strictions on the productivity of our 
farmers so as to hold the surpluses 
within manageable proportions, or of 
the “Brannan Plan” which would sub- 
sidize the grocery bills for all of us in 
an effort to stretch our stomachs around 
the volume of foods flowing from Amer- 
ica’s farms? 

And all of this while we exported 
$3,600,000,000 worth of farm products in 





1949, sixty per cent of it “paid for” with 
our own dollars. 

Yes, we have big government. So big 
in fact that the activities of one of its 
many arms often undoes what its other 
arms do. For example, through one 
arm labeled Department of Agriculture 
it is paying farmers not to use some of 
our best farm land, while through other 
arms labeled Department of Interior and 
Corps of Army Engineers it is spending 
great sums to make the desert grow 
what Corn Belt farmers are paid not to 
grow. 

Is this our need for Big Government? 

Ernest T. Baughman, Kiwanian 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


... I am submitting a letter for your 
letters department, which I trust you will 
see fit to use, particularly in view of 
your presumption in re-titling my ar- 
ticle, “Waterholes, U.S.A.” to such an 
extreme and controversial one as “We 
Need Big Government.” 

The article dealt primarily and es- 
sentially with our huge reclamation 
propects in the Far West. Nothing else, 
nothing more. I don’t think the story 
suggested in the least, nor was any 
reference made to any other fields to be 
“handled by government agencies.” Nor 
was any phase of its work suggested to 
condone the mushrooming of bureauc- 
racy. 

But I will defend the theme of the 
story—that the huge land reclamation 
projects undertaken in our western 
states (and I don’t mean any pastoral 
rivulet like the Wisconsin River, but 
such gigantic projects as the Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, Boulder, Davis and 
the new $43,000,000 Hungry Horse 
which control watersheds from vast 
mountain ranges, all of them in accumu- 
lation) are too big and slow for private 
enterprise. 

There are already 20,000,000 irrigated 
acres west of the Mississippi as a result 
of billions of dollars spent by the Rec- 
lamation Department and which now 
support 7,000,000 people. In the next 
ten years $3,000,000,000 more will be 
spent. 

Could private enterprise have done 
this or even carry on from here? Who 
would assure the profit such as private 
enterprise needs? Who would stand 
the loss such as private enterprise can- 
not absorb? Or does anyone think we 
don’t need reclamation? 

Should we allow the land to be lost 
and a lot of people ruined with it in 
order to stick dogmatically to some 
misunderstood principle of “free” enter- 

(See LETTERS page 53) 
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Above, J. N. “Newt” Lummus, Jr., general 
chairman of the Miami Convention Com- 
mittees, talks with Convention Manager 
Larry Tromley (pointing) before the first 
session. Right, a typical conventioneer 
checks in at his hotel in downtown Miami. 


Left, Kiwanians and their wives from up 
north mail coconuts back home. Thou- 
sands of coconuts were handled by this 
postal substation in convention hall. 


Below are some of the Florida Kiwanis 
ladies who answered visitors’ questions. 





Above is a view of the stage in convention hall. Against the colorful background 
of robed singers and International officers, Past International President Ben Dean 
delivers the In Memoriam tribute on Sunday night. Below, a weary Florida Kiwanian 
surveys stacks of registration material yet to be distributed to the incoming dele- 
gates over the opening weekend. But like other Floridians, this man stuck it out. 


Above, Lieutenant Governor Bob James 
of Division 17, Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, MC’s a slaphappy musical show 
in the Meetin’ House. Below, Floridians 
worked long and hard to register the 
conventioneers who poured into Miami. 





To this first-time 
conventioneer, the meeting 


in Florida was weleome 


proof that free men 


have not lost 


interest in the principles 


to which they owe 


their political liberty and 


economie wellbeing. 


as I saw it.... 


By HARRY C. BAUER 


Vice-President, Kiwanis Club of University, Seattle, Washington 


ME, the finest thing about the 
thirty-fifth International conven- 
tion was its friendly atmosphere. I'd 
experienced the same feeling of com- 
radeship at smaller Kiwanis gather- 
ings, but I didn’t think the spirit 
could prevail where more than 9000 
men and ladies from all parts of 
Canada, the United States and Ha- 
waii got together. But I was wrong. 
This was my first International con- 
vention; the old-timers assured me 
that the wonderful feeling of good 
will is common to every Kiwanis 
convention. This is why the old- 
timers keep coming back, and this is 


why I, too, hope to become a regular 
conventiongoer. There’s something 
uplifting about the bond of friend- 
ship and common interest that exists 
among so many people. 

After the convention, I felt a lot 
more optimistic about the future of 
America. For the action-packed days 
between May 7 and May 11 con- 
vinced me, as nothing else could 
have, that democracy is still vigorous 
and that free men have not lost sight 
of the principles to which they owe 
their liberty. 

In Miami I saw Kiwanians arguing, 
exchanging opinions and pondering 


































Right, Bishop Marshall R. Reed of the 
Methodist Church addresses the 
Convention Prelude Sunday night. Below, 
two Kiwanis wives chat with an Indian 
girl from the Seminole village 

set up at the auditorium entrance. 





what should be done to help the 
underprivileged, rouse neglectful 
citizens, and correct some of the 
social ills which are the greatest 
threat to democracy. I heard laymen 
discussing how to bolster the Church 
and looking for ways they could in- 
tensify the impact of Christianity on 
the peoples of Canada and the United 
States. And I saw thousands of men 
filling a huge auditorium to hear 
serious speeches about national de- 
fense, citizenship, spiritual attitudes 
and good government. These Ki- 
wanians might have been night- 
clubbing or devoting themselves to 
other pleasures, but instead they 
wanted to learn how to rende1 
greater service to their fellow men. 

This is why I left Miami feeling 
good about our future. I heartily 
prescribe an International conven- 
tion for all those cynics who doubt 
whether our two nations can survive 
the perils of the Atomic Age. 

I first experienced convention fel- 


lowship on the airplane which car- 
ried me to Miami. One or more 
Kiwanians got on board at each stop 
east of Minneapolis. We recognized 
each other instantly by the blue and 
gold lapel buttons, which proved an 
“open sesame” to companionship. We 
were good friends by the time the 
plane landed in Miami. 

While we were collecting our bag- 
gage, a welcoming delegation of 
Florida Kiwanians showed up to 
greet us and help us fird our hotels. 
This was on Saturda;, May 6, the 
day before the openi»~ Sunday night 
session of the convention. At the 
same time, hundreds of Kiwanis 
families were converging on Miami 
by plane, auto and special train. 
Twenty people from Lockport, New 
York flew down to the convention in 
a transport plane owned by Ford S. 
Mason, a member of their club and 
also president of the Ford Gum and 
Machine Company. His _ generosity 
enabled this group to take a pleasant 





Above, Lieutenant Governor Ernest 
Damkroger of the Hawaiian division 
gives a lei to John Fisher, Canadian radio 
commentator who spoke Monday. Left, 
Past International Presidents Ben Dean, 
Mark Smith and Ham Holt confer. 


side trip to Puerto Rico, Nassau and 
Haiti. I learned from the daily con- 
vention newspaper that International 
Trustee Al Buck was among the Ki- 
wanians who piloted private planes 
to Miami. 

Like many other conventioneers, 
I stayed in downtown Miami, about 
four miles from convention hall. But 
transportation was no_ problem. 
There were always lots of taxis and 
buses outside the hotel. Most of the 
time, though, I drove out to conven- 
tion sessions with other Kiwanians. 
I’d be about to hail a cab when a 
stranger would drive by, spot my 
badge, and call, “Goin’ to the audi- 
torium? Well, hop in. My name is 
...” During the fifteen-minute ride, 
we'd chat about Kiwanis, the con- 
vention and the scenery. 

I found that most folks from the 
North were greatly impressed by 
the neat, clean homes, the flowering 
shrubs and above all the coconut 
palms which lined the avenues and 
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graced most yards. A Florida Ki- 
wanian told me that he was amazed 
at the coconut mania displayed by 
most visitors. The Miami club piled 
hundreds of coconuts in one corner 
of the auditorium so that visiting 
Kiwanians could send the nuts home. 
The host club also set up a table 
where labels could be stapled onto 
the husks. During the four-day as- 
sembly, visitors picked up about 12,- 
000 coconuts. The convention post 
office, especially established by Post- 
master Samuel R. Valliere, a mem- 
ber of the Miami club, was swamped. 

It would have been hard to find a 
prettier place to hold a convention. 
Dinner Key, where the auditorium 
was located, juts out into Biscayne 


Bay. Standing in the shady entrance 
of the auditorium, I could look down 
the palm-fringed coast and out into 
the bay, where blue water lapped 
the shores of several sand-ringed is- 
lands. Occasionally a yacht or fish- 
ing boat skirted Dinner Key, re- 
minding us of the pleasures to be 
enjoyed between sessions and after 
the final meeting. And all around 
convention hall—a converted sea- 
plane hangar—was a spacious park- 
ing place that easily accommodated 
many hundred cars and taxis. 
Florida Kiwanians, under the 
leadership of Governor Leonard A. 
Usina, did a fine job of dispensing 
hospitality and making us feel at 
home during the convention. Those 


The photograph at the left shows a 
small section of the Meetin’ House, where 
Kiwanians relaxed between, before 

and after attending business sessions. 


Top group, left to right: Mesdames 
Tom Husselton, Claude Hellmann, J. Hugh 
Jackson, Mearl Fagg, O. E. Peterson, 
John Wright, Don Murdoch and 

Don Engdahl. Middle group: Mesdames 
Charlie Armstrong, Ham Holt, George 
Hixson, Edmund Arras, Ben Dean, 
Harper Gatton. Bottom group: Mes- 
dames Larry Tromley, Roe Fulkerson, 
Julian Frix, Leonard Usina, Herbert 
Sawyer, J. N. Lummus, R. W. Ring. Left, 
President Hugh welcomes Eddie 
Rickenbacker to the speaker’s platform. 
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scheduled ONE of the most important pieces of 
business transacted at the convention was 
for adoption of the constitution and bylaw 
amendment changing the International 
August president’s term of office. From now on he 





who passed out credentials and 
handled registration did a remark- 
ably efficient job. It took me only a 
few minutes to get checked in. The 
smooth-running sessions, too, were 
a tribute to all those good Miami Ki- 
wanians who worked hard for 
months, preparing for the conven- 
tion. J. N. “Newt” Lummus, Jr., 
served as general chairman of the 
Miami General Convention commit- 
tees. Newt worked closely with the 
International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program, chairmanned by Inter- 
national Trustee Donald T. Forsythe. 
Other members of this energetic 
committee were: International Trus- 
tees A. E. Buck and John R. Wright; 
James D. Carpenter, chairman of the 
International Committee on Pro- 
grams and Music; and Raymond P. 
Wheeler, immediate past chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. 

A full program of entertainment 
for the ladies was planned by Mrs. 
Herbert S. Sawyer and her vice- 
chairman, Mrs. R. Warner Ring, both 
of Miami. Among the convention 
features for the Kiwanis ladies were 
boat trips through the scenic inland 
waterway, a gala water show, and 
an afternoon reception in honor of 
wives of International officers and 
visiting ladies. The social apex of 
the convention was the president’s 
reception and ball, held Tuesday 
night after the district dinners. The 
wives of several friends told me 
that they thoroughly enjoyed this 
dance and all the other events in 
which the ladies participated. 

The convention sessions were a 
pleasant mixture of business, inspir- 
ation and entertainment. Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson, Interna- 
tional President J. Hugh Jackson, 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Canadian Radio 


will begin his term on August I. For this 
reason, the editors have delayed 
presentation of the article about President- 
elect Don Murdoch. His biography, and 
articles about Canadian tax problems and 
Winnipeg flood relief will appear in August. 





Day Foundation; John Q. Stilwell, 
newly-elected president of Key Club 
International; Alton Wachtendorf, 
president, Circle K, Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Illinois; and Interna- 
tional Secretary O. E. Peterson. 
All the conventioneers were im- 
pressed by the dignity and efficiency 
with which International President 
Hugh presided over the convention 
and delivered his message on Mon- 
day. His account of the year’s ad- 
ministration was most encouraging. 
After Hugh spoke, achievement 
awards were presented by Interna- 
tional Chairman Albert J. Tully to 
representatives of the clubs with the 
most outstanding records of com- 
munity service. Together with all 





Good attendance at convention sessions indicated that Kiwanians 
came to Miami for serious reasons. Everyone had a good time, but nothing , 
interfered with the delegates’ quest for ideas and inspiration. 


Commentator John Fisher, and Con- 
gressman Walter Judd from Minne- 
sota were the featured speakers. 
[Condensations of their addresses 
begin on page 13 of this issue of the 
magazine.—Ed. | 

In addition, very interesting talks 
were made by the following promin- 
ent men: Reverend Marshall R. 
Reed; Past International President 
Ben Dean; Florida District Governor 
Leonard A. Usina; President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Miami Julian D. 
Frix; Governor of the State of Flor- 
ida Fuller Warren; International 
Trustee Donald T. Forsythe, chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Convention Program; Interna- 
tional Vice-President Theodore H. 
Fenske; International Treasurer Lee 
F. Campbell; International Trustee 
Walter J. L. Ray, chairman of the 
Board Committee on Finance; Jim- 
mie Fidler, president, National Kids’ 


Kiwanis, I want to congratulate the 
prize-winning clubs and encourage 
my own club to get busy and win an 
award, too. 

At the end of this session I went 
out to the Meetin’ House, which was 
located just off the floor of con- 
vention hall. I picked up some travel 
literature that was provided by 
Florida Kiwanians, mosied about the 
International committee exhibits, 
and met some old friends. The Meet- 
in’ House was a gathering place 
where many of us spent some pleas- 
ant hours before and after sessions. 

Tuesday afternoon was left open 
on the official program, so I went 
sightseeing and learned something 
about the candidates for Interna- 
tional office. I thought the election 
activities were a healthy sign that 
Kiwanians practice the democracy 
we like to preach about. 

On Wednesday morning the ballots 
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Left, Kiwanians and their ladies dance 
at the president’s ball. Above 

left, Jimmie Fidler, president of the 
National Kids’ Day Foundation, talks 
with fellow Kiwanians after his speech. 
Above, Dermot Lohr of Lexington, 
North Carolina, with a fish he landed. 


Left, Julian Frix, president of the 
Miami club, in the receiving line at the 
president’s ball. Above, President 
Jackson and Frederica, his wife, posed 
for this formal picture after the 

last well-wisher had worked his way 
down the lengthy receiving line. 
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The Fiesta Under the 
Stars on Wednesday 
night was an immense 
spectacle involving 

a host of musical 
groups and drum 
majorettes like the 
ones shown above. 
Above and at the right 
are two views of 

the colorful program, 


The photos above and above left prove 
that Florida is a magnetic state. Above left are 
George Hasse and his 
wife. George was one of 

the founders of Kiwanis in Detroit 

but now he lives in Florida. Above, 

Californians enthusiastically 

study Florida travel literature. 

Left is Lieutenant Governor L. F. 

Thompson, Division 13. Right is 

District Governor Rex Turner. 


At the right is a 

photograph of President 

J. Hugh Jackson enjoying the 
Main Feature Entertainment 
with International 

Trustee Thomas L. Husselton. 
Soon afterward, Hugh rang 

the Liberty Bell, and the cover 
picture was snapped by an 
alert news photographer. 
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were cast, and resolutions adopted 
[see page 22.—Ed.] Don H. Murdoch 
from Winnipeg, Manitoba was elected 
International president. Because of a 
constitutional bylaw amendment 
that was adopted, Don’s term of office 
begins on August 1. This change in 
the administrative year will give the 
president-elect two to three months 
to prepare for his responsibilities. 

The newly elected vice-presidents 
are: Claude B. Hellmann, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Theodore H. Fenske, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. John R. Wright 
from Lakeland, Florida is_ the 
new International treasurer. Newly 
elected International trustees are: 
A. E. Buck, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Harvey R. Doane, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; R. Warren Graffam, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; C. I. 
Moyer, Topeka, Kansas; Jackson A. 
Raney, Indianapolis, Indiana; and 
Albert V. Zimmermann, Alexandria, 
Louisiana. Trustees who continue in 
office are: Al. R. Cox, Canton, Ohio; 
Don. E. Engdahl, Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage, 
Illinois; Edd L. Hisel, Capitol Hill, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Walter 
J. L. Ray, Detroit, Michigan; and 
Larue F. Smith, Niagara Falls, New 
York. 

President Hugh and his wife, 
Frederica, paid a brief visit to each 
of the eighteen district dinners on 
Tuesday evening. Because no facili- 
ties were large enough to accommo- 
date the Florida delegation of over 
2400, a number of Floridians at- 
tended each of the other district 
banquets. 


Anortuer spectacular thing about 
my first International convention 
was the Main Feature Entertainment 
on Wednesday night. The event was 
held in the famed Orange Bowl, and 
the affair was another evidence that 
our Kiwanis hosts put a great deal 
of effort into the convention. The 
“Fiesta Under the Stars” was one of 
the most spectacular pageants I have 
ever seen. There were huge firework 
displays, dozens of bands perform- 
ing in intricate routines, and count- 
less specialty entertainers. The 
motorcycle drill team of the Miami 
Police Department put on a thrilling 
performance of precision on wheels. 
Waves of laughter swept the stadium 
as a tiny motor scooter, driven by 
one of the policemen, wove in and 
out of the motorcycle formation, 
taking a comical part in the routines. 
A facsimile of the Liberty Bell, made 
available by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington and rung by 
President Jackson, added a patri- 
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MUSIC AT THE CONVENTION 


0... OF THE most pleasant things about the recent International convention 
was the refreshing blend of entertainment and business at each session. 
Planning the program this year was the responsibility of International Trustee 
Don Forsythe, who headed the International Committee on Convention 
Program. Lining up musical talent is the job of the chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Programs and Music. This year James D. Carpenter 
of Dubuque, Iowa handled the assignment, and the results of his 

work were evident throughout the convention. More than 1000 highly skilled 
entertainers took part in the musical preludes before each session, 
interludes between more serious items on the agenda, and special programs 
staged in the Meetin’ House. Space limitations prohibit publication of 
pictures of musical groups who took part, but here is a list of participants: 


BRENAU COLLEGE GIRLS CHORUS James F. Simpson, Director; Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Georgia. 


PATRICIA CHAPMAN Soprano; Plant City, Florida. 

COLEEN DELANEY and BOB CAFLYNN Song and dance team; Miami, Florida. 

FLORENCE FORSBERG Soprano; Fort Frances, Ontario. 

FOUR BUILDERS QUARTET Byron Turk, Director. All members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Gainesville, Georgia. 

PAUL S. GRANT, Jr. Baritone (Kiwanian); Cabool, Missouri. 


IOLA HILLBILLY BAND Clifford L. Harding, Director. Composed of members 
and daughter of member of the Kiwanis Club of Iola, Kansas. 


MRS. FRANCES CAMPBELL HUGHES Soprano; BEVERLY WOLFF, Contralto; CHARLES 
SNOW, Accompanist; William P. Layton, Director (Kiwanian); Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

INDIANAPOLIS KIWANIS OCTET Ralph W. Wright, Director. All members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

PHILLIP LAVALLET Tenor; Birmingham, Alabama. 

LENOIR KIWANIS QUARTET George W. Kirsten, Jr., Director. All members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Lenoir, North Carolina. 

MANATEE RIVER CHORAL CLUB [Louis Jacobson, Director (Kiwanian); Braden- 
ton, Florida. 

DORIS JEAN MATOCHA Pantomimist; Victoria, Texas. 

ERNEST and MILES MAUNEY Piano Duo; Kings Mountain, North Carolina. 

MELODY MAIDS Harry Langley, Director; Pekin Community High School, 
Pekin, Illinois. 

MIAMI-EDISON HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS Mrs. Frances Dean, Director; Miami, 
Florida. 

MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS Mrs. Betty Borin, Director; Miami, 
Florida. 

MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONCERT ORCHESTRA Alfred G. Wright, Director 
(Kiwanian); Miami, Florida. 

MOREHEAD GIRLS SEXTET LeRoy Weil, Director (Kiwanian); Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

CLAUDE L, MURPHREE Pianist (Kiwanian); Gainesville, Florida. 

NORTH MIAMI KIWANIS BAND All members of the Kiwanis Club of Northside, 
Miami, Florida. 

PRINCETON-ATHENS VESPER CHOIR Joseph Bertalan, Director (Kiwanian) ; First 
Methodist Church, Princeton, West Virginia. 

FRANK S, PURSLEY Pianist; Macon, Georgia. 

SHENANDOAH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BAND Stanley Biedron, Director; Miami, 
Florida. 

STETSON UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB Professor Harold M. Giffin, Director (Kiwan- 
ian); John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. 

BETTY LEE TAYLOR Auditorium Organist; Miami, Florida. 

JEAN THALNER Soprano; Flint, Michigan. 

UNION COLLEGE CHOIR Earl W. Jones, Director (Kiwanian); Union College, 
Barbourville, Kentucky. 

UNIVERSITY CHOIR William J. Lee, Director; University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 

WEST PALM BEACH KIWANIS OCTET All members of the Kiwanis Club of West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 
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otic note which challenged us all, 
Americans and Canadians alike. 

Despite the temptation to start 
vacationing after the end of Wednes- 
day’s business session, most conven- 
tioneers came back to Dinner Key to 
hear Louis Johnson Thursday morn- 
ing. They also got a cheerful invita- 
tion from the Kiwanis clubs of St. 
Louis to come to St. Louis in 1951. 
So the thirty-fifth International con- 
vention ended with the promise of 
a fine meeting next year. 

A great many Kiwanis members 
and their families toured Florida or 
took post-convention excursions to 
Havana, Nassau and Jamaica. But 
I had to get home at once. I left Mi- 
ami on a plane that was loaded with 
northbound Kiwanians — in fact, 
there were so many Kiwanis buttons 
aboard that the first part of the 
flight seemed like an extension of 
the convention. But part of the gang 
got off at each stop, and by the time 
we arrived in Chicago, there were 
only a few Kiwanians aboard. As my 
plane took off from the Windy City, 
I glanced back down the aisle. Not 
a single Kiwanis button was in sight. 
This, more than anything else, rep- 
resented the end of the convention 
for me. THE END 


Left, Vice-President-elect Claude 


congratulations from Past International 
President Fred McAlister. Top 
left is picture of the invitation for 
1951, staged by the Kiwanis clubs 
of St. Louis. Top right, International 
President Hugh Jackson stands by while 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
congratulates President-elect Don 
Murdoch before Johnson spoke 

to the final convention session on 
Thursday morning. Right, Don strikes a 
pose with Vice-President-elect 

Theodore Fenske and the new treasurer, 
John Wright. Below, four Kiwanis ladies 
plan their post convention trips. 





















Hellmann, facing the camera, receives 
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"a program 
: of aggressive 
citizenship" 


This condensation of 
President Hugh’s speech 
leads off a section 
the convention issue 


devoted to digests of 
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V\ other main addresses. 








T Is JUST ten and one-half months 

today since that great Kiwanian, 
the late Belmont Mosser, handed me 
the gavel at Atlantic City and I as- 
sumed the responsibilities of leader- 
ship in our International organiza- 
tion. And only nine months have 
elapsed since your International 
Board of Trustees adopted the ob- 
jectives which would guide the ac- 
tivities of Kiwanis throughout 1950, 
and that great slogan, “Aggressive 
Citizenship: Safeguard of Freedom,” 
which has become our 1950 battle 
cry. The intervening months have 
been busy and strenuous ones, but 
they have also been months of hap- 
piness and great stimulation. They 
represent an experience in life which 
no man can ever forget. 

During the ten and_ one-half 
months that I have served as your 
president, Frederica and I have 
visited all twenty-nine districts of 
Kiwanis International, the first time 
this has been done for eight years. 
I have spoken before ninety-four 
inter-club, inter-division, or inter- 
district gatherings of Kiwanians. We 
have addressed meetings in seven of 
the ten Canadian provinces and 
forty-three of our forty-eight Amer- 
ican states. We have attended three 
district conventions: the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, the New England Dis- 
trict in Old Orchard Beach, Maine, 
and my own California-Nevada Dis- 
trict convention in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

All told, we have spoken to nearly 
50,000 Kiwanians, guests and friends 
in these ninety-four meetings. As 
a result of this year’s work we hope 
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By 5, HUGH JACKSON President, Kiwanis International 


that Kiwanis has become a more 
vital force, not only in the minds and 
lives of these friends and fellow 
members, but also in the affairs of 
our two nations. 

To our Kiwanis friends every- 
where, we both wish to express our 
sincere thanks and deep appreciation 
for the many courtesies extended us 
in every section of the continent 
which we have visited. 

On June 23, 1949, when Belmont 
Mosser relinquished the office of 
International president, there were 
2984 clubs and 194,393 members in 
Kiwanis. Each year has seen further 
growth in both clubs and members, 
and the past ten and one-half months 
have been no exception. At present 
Kiwanis consists of 3128 clubs and 
199,621 members, a great, dynamic 
organization of community builders. 
During these ten and _ one-half 
months, therefore, we have added 
149 clubs and 5240 members. We 
have also added 164 Key Clubs, 
bringing the total to 804 clubs at this 
time. [For further information about 
membership and club growth, see the 
secretary’s report on page 18.—Ed.] 

From an organizational standpoint 
Kiwanis International has for many 
years consisted of twenty-nine dis- 
tricts. During the current admin- 
istrative year, the clubs of the State 
of Kansas have asked for authority 
to establish a Kansas District—to be- 
come the thirtieth district in our 
International organization. 

This request has been approved 
both by the board of trustees of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District, 
and also by your International 
Board. The new district will ac- 


tually become effective as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, so that at the 1950 Mo- 
Kan-Ark district convention two 
sets of district officers will be elected 
—one to function in 1951 in the 
Missouri-Arkansas District, and the 
other in the Kansas District. Pos- 
sibly this action will prove a pattern 
for other districts which, because of 
geographical area or number of 
clubs, have administrative problems 
that probably can be properly solved 
only in this way. I am certain that 
I express the sentiments of Ki- 
wanians everywhere in extending 
our greetings and very best wishes 
to the new Kansas District. 

During the administration of the 
late President Jay Emerson, four 
clubs were organized in the Alaska 
and Yukon territories, and three 
clubs in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
latter clubs were the first Kiwanis 
clubs to be formed off the North 
American continent. These two 
group of clubs have since been or- 
ganized into two divisions, each with 
its lieutenant governor appointed by 
your International Board, and who 
reports directly to the Chicago office. 
During the current administrative 
year two additional clubs have been 
added in Alaska, and one additional 
club on the island of Oahu, Hawaii. 
By vote of the Board of Trustees of 
the Pacific-Northwest District, the 
Alaska Division has been extended 
an invitation to become a division of 
the Pacific-Northwest District, and 
the invitation has been accepted. It 
has also been approved by the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees. More- 
over, it is the plan of Governor 
“Gilly” Rolstad to visit each of the 
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Alaskan clubs immediately following 
the Miami International convention. 
I am sure that this will mean great 
inspiration to the clubs of the far- 
flung Alaska and Yukon territories 
and will also bring a new impetus 
for great service into the existing 
clubs and divisions of the Pacific- 
Northwest District. 

In somewhat similar fashion, the 
Board of Trustees of the California- 
Nevada District has been seriously 
studying the matter of inviting the 
clubs of Hawaii to become a division 
of the California-Nevada District. 
This, I understand, was further con- 
sidered at a special meeting of the 
trustees of that district held on the 
special train en route from California 
to Miami, and I am confident that 
within a reasonably short time these 
farflung clubs will also be a part of 
one of our mainland districts. 

In connection with the work we 
are doing for the needy children of 
our lands, a great new enterprise was 
undertaken during the present ad- 
ministrative year, namely, the tie-in 
of Kiwanis with the National Kids’ 
Day Foundation. One of the first 
acts of the Board of Trustees elected 
at Atlantic City last June was to 
enter into a contract with Jimmie 
Fidler’s organization, and the first 
National Kids’ Day, at which time 
more than 240,000 children were en- 
tertained by Kiwanis clubs, was held 


last November 19. On this same day 
refreshments were served to more 
than 58,000 children. Forty-seven 
kinds of entertainment were pro- 
vided, and twenty-eight types of 
stunts were used to raise more than 
$109,000 for underprivileged child 
work. 

These, then, represent some of the 
activities and accomplishments of 
Kiwanis during the ten and one- 
half months I have served as your 


International president. Along with 
these accomplishments, moreover, 
the whole program of Kiwanis, 
largely determined by the delegate 
body at the Atlantic City convention, 
has been a most dynamic and timely 
one. I believe it has offered to every 
Kiwanis club not only a tremendous 
opportunity for service, but also a 
challenge and a definite responsi- 
bility. It has truly been a program of 
“aggressive citizenship.” THE END 


International President J. Hugh Jackson chats with Fuller 
Warren, Governor of the State of Florida, and Canadian Radio Commentator 
John Fisher before the convention session on Monday morning. 








Despite the troubles and dangers that confront us. 


we have the potential ability to improve on_ the 


society built by aggressive citizens of another day. 


Why be Worried? 


By JOHN W. FISHER 


Canadian Radio Commentator and Newspaperman 


OLLYwoop has always portrayed 

Canada as a cold, romantic, 
outdoor land with mounted police- 
men standing on lonely mountain 
peaks with Indians and _ wolves 
yapping at their heels. Few Amer- 
icans realize that Canada is not only 
the best neighbor, the best inter- 
preter and best friend of Uncle Sam 
in the world, but she is your biggest 
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single customer. Each year Can- 
adians buy from the United States 
some two billion dollars worth of 
goods. The City of Toronto, for 
instance, is the fourth largest con- 
sumer of coal in North America. We 
buy practically all of it from the 
United States. 

But in order to continue defending 
ourselves and continue making our 


two billion dollar purchases, we 
must, as true friends, have the privi- 
lege of selling in your markets. At 
the moment, we are buying enor- 
mous quantities of military equip- 
ment from you in order to protect 
both our backyards. We would like, 
on the other hand, to sell you some 
of our light specialized military 
equipment, such as_ jet-propelled 
engines, radar electronic material 
and small arms. We are denied this 
two-way trade because of your Buy 
American Act in reference to war 
materials. We believe that since the 
American people are famed for their 
big-heartedness and fairness that if 
they knew Canadians were denied 
the privilege of selling they would 
think differently. We can never be- 
come an important factor in your 
market economy because we are 
very small. 

Canada is fortunate to have the 
USA as its southern neighbor. Our 
northern neighbor is the USSR, and 
so between the USA and the USSR 
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is US—us. We are very mindful of 
that sandwich position. It poses an- 
other problem which increases the 
sharing of two great friends. The 
great northern wastes must be de- 
fended against Soviet imperialism. 
Canada cannot do it alone. 

In this age of confusion and trial— 
in this battle of words and cold war 
—we stand beside you as we always 
will in any emergency. We, too, in 
Canada believe that democracy must 
have the crusading spirit exemplified 
by our North American forefathers. 
If we put half the loyalty and enthu- 
siasm into our democracy that the 
communist puts into his way of life, 
we could build a society beyond the 
dreams of anything considered by 
man. 

In North America we have been 
worshipping a new god called secur- 
ity. I am opposed to that kind of 


security which makes men afraid 


and cautious or makes them ask for 
too much help. All these excesses 
spring from fear. Our democracy 
needs a little more of the “madness” 
of creative energy. All the early 
Americans were mad in the sense 
that they were daring and full of 
individual initiative. They were not 
afraid of being different. 

Canada and the United States to- 
day must tackle the problem of unit- 
ing the rest of the world with the 
same enthusiasm used in forging 
your chain of states. If we could 
give to the free peoples of the world 
even a small percentage of the hopes 
and comforts we have in North 
America, we would never fear any 
alien philosophy. Aggressive citizen- 
ship is our only safeguard for to- 
morrow. We must recognize that 
democracy starts with the individual. 
Democracy is only as strong as the 
weakest link in it. It is the little 


things of democracy which are im- 
portant today. 

In order to meet the menace of 
these international snipers and agita- 
tors, we in North America must 
throw into the “battle” all the enthu- 
siasm and crusading spirit we used 
in war. We must somehow go back 
to the faith which drove our fore- 
fathers onward to build this con- 
tinent. Surely with all the fruits of 
science—with all the learning of the 
ages behind us and with a new 
philosophy of living one with another 
we should not be timid. When we 
use the A-bomb and H-bomb as 
excuses for not getting on with the 
dream of building, building, building, 
we hand the advantage to Stalin. 
The world has always been dan- 
gerous and always will be. So let’s 
put our faith in ourselves, trust in 
God and start driving forward with 
courage. THE END 





Which Way to 


Freedom and Peace? 


By The Honorable 
WALTER H. JUDD 


Congressman from Minnesota 


OR MORE THAN three years the 

Congress has tried in vain to get 
the Administration to adopt and 
vigorously pursue policies in Asia 
similar to those it had adopted in 
Europe. During these fateful years 
there was time to prevent the present 
developments in China which con- 
stitute a catastrophe beyond estima- 
tion. 

But, tragically, our government 
has followed opposite policies on the 
opposite sides of the world. To 
European nations striving to resist 
the communist aggression, from 
within or from without, it said, “We 
will help you only if you keep the 
communist out of your government.” 

To Chinese striving to resist com- 
munist aggression, our government 
said, “We will help you only if 
you take the communists in.” The 
Chinese, being somewhat simple- 
minded, have had difficuty in under- 
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standing that. I hope you under- 
stand it!! 

In Europe we adopted a policy of 
resistance to communism and assist- 
ance to freedom—and are making 
real headway; in Asia we still follow 
the incredible policy of trying to 
appease communism, or of only half- 
hearted resistance, or of “wait and 
see”—with the result of total dis- 
aster. 

With China conquered and com- 
munist satellites all along Russia’s 
Asiatic border, she is free to turn to 
Europe or the Middle East without 
peril of a two-front war. She cer- 
tainly will do so—in fact, already is. 
For the second time within a decade 
we are faced with the prospect of a 
world war because of the very same 
mistake—failure to appreciate how 
imperative it is to our own security 
that the opposite shores of the Pa- 
cific as well as of the Atlantic be in 
the hands of friends, not enemies. 

The weaknesses which have 
brought our country to this ominous 
hour have not been primarily mili- 
tary or economic. Our greatest fail- 
ures have been in the political and 
ideological and moral fields. Because 


America has been so 
concerned with economie and 
military progress that 

we have neglected 


ideological development. 


for so long we had physical separa- 
tion from the rest of the world, our 
young men and women were not 
challenged to become specialists in 
international relations and masters 
of the art of diplomacy. Understand- 
ably we concentrated on the great 
task of developing our own vast vir- 
gin continent and its resources. 

As a result, how many Americans 
do we have in the field of diplomacy 



































that are the equivalent of Marshall, 
MacArthur, Nimitz, Eisenhower, 
Spaatz and scores of others in the 
military field? Or of the Fords, Fire- 
stones, Edisons, Ketterings, Rocke- 
fellers, and hundreds of other giants 
in industry and finance? 

This grave deficiency in our hu- 
man resources is not the result of 
anyone’s design. It is the result of 
everyone’s neglect. We have tended 
to concentrate so largely on our own 
domestic life that we have failed to 
realize that whether it has a chance 
to continue depends to a great de- 
gree on what happens abroad — or 
rather, on how effective we can be- 
come in influencing what happens 
abroad, in directions favorable to 
world order, peace and freedom. 

Our hopes of avoiding disaster lie 
in mobilizing to the utmost our 
strength and skill in political and 
ideological and moral fields as well 
as economic and military. We will 
win only if we believe so intensely in 
those basic principles of freedom and 
federation on which the nation was 


founded and which are responsible 
for its greatness, that we can out- 
think, outwork, outsacrifice and out- 
last those whose world is founded on 
lies and violence. 

Our difficulties are not insur- 
mountable if we can develop, here 
and among the other free people, a 
moral compulsion to build in the 
world the sort of decent order which 
our forefathers had the will to build 
in these United States—the will to 
make our system work here at home 
and to spread it abroad. 

It comes down to how sound and 
strong and deep is our faith. What 
our nation and the world must have 
if they are to be saved is what Lin- 
coln prayed for at Gettysburg. “Un- 
der God, a new birth of freedom”— 
a new understanding of freedom—a 
new dedication to it. 

Our fathers built the finest mate- 
rial civilization the world has seen— 
precisely because they sought first 
the dignity and freedom of individ- 
ual man as a spiritual being. Because 
they put that first, not second, the 





political and economic system they 
established was one which released, 
as had never been done in any other 
time or place, the creative capacities 
that are in ordinary men every- 
where. Thereby has our progress 
been achieved. 

Shall we now focus our effort just 
on trying to preserve the material 
results? Or on reproducing the spir- 
itual causes? 

With all my heart I believe that 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the system of government by 
voluntary federation which our fath- 
ers established here are incompara- 
bly the best set of political ideas ever 
put together in one place in the 
world’s history. I think they are the 
hope of mankind. The achieving of 
freedom and peace depends upon the 
spread of those ideas—everywhere. 

That is the only way we can ulti- 
mately turn back the tide of totali- 
tarianism and tyranny which is 
sweeping over the earth and secure 
the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity. THE END 





Aggressive Citizenship— 
Safeguard of Freedom 


If you don’t take the time to be a good citizen, the opportunity to do 


what you choose will be taken away from you. By Captain EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


President and General Manager, Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


W: HAVE BEEN blessed in the short 
period of 160 years with acquir- 
ing a world leadership that the peo- 
ples of the world respect and, I hope, 
will try to emulate and equal. But 
with that leadership goes a terrific 
obligation, an obligation that must 
be in the heart of every man, woman 
and child in this land of ours. 

We have forgotten—yes, we fail 
to remember—all that we know, and 
in so doing we fail to teach and 
repeat the teachings to the younger 
generation to whom we must hand 
the torch of liberty in the not too 
distant future. 

Those who have devoted them- 
selves to trying to understand what 
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has taken place in the past thirty- 
five or forty years to the spirit of 
America understand what I am talk- 
ing about. We have been too suc- 
cessful for our own good. 

Too many of us have believed 
that we alone are responsible for 
the welfare of this land, that we 
alone have made it the greatest 
nation in the world. Frankly, I say 
to you that we had nothing to do 
with it. 

We simply took advantage of God’s 
gifts—nature’s gifts—and capitalized 
them, but we have failed to appreci- 
ate the fruits of our efforts—we have 
failed to the degree that America has 
lost much of its spirit in the hearts 


of its people within the boundaries 
of our land. 

And I know of no greater hazard 
than to continue on the path that 
we have been following in the past 
decade or two. Because if we intend 
to retain our leadership in the world 
we can only do so by being strong— 
spiritually and physically—like the 
men and women who migrated to 
this country and pioneered. They 
hewed and cut a great nation out of 
the wilderness. They had no auto- 
mobiles nor radios. They had no 
technocracies nor great industries. 
But they used their hands and co- 
ordinated them with their heads. 

Surely that meant nothing more 
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than hard work. There weren’t any 
eight hour days. There weren’t any 
five day weeks—no seven nor eight 
holidays a year. Every day was a 
holiday to them—but a working day! 

They were brilliant! They had to 
be brilliant because they left to the 
world two of the greatest instru- 
ments that God ever let man create. 
And I specifically think in terms of 
the Constitution of this great land 
of ours and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that have withstood the 
onslaughts of dictators and people 
who would destroy them if they only 
could. 

I cannot understand, and I don’t 
believe that I ever will understand, 
how people—men and women—can 
come to this land of ours, to our 
shores, and enjoy the citizenship we 
offer, come to get away from the 
slavery, serfdom and tyranny of 


their homeland, and then capitalize 
on our opportunities, grow into a 
degree of affluence and even leader- 


ship, and then deliberately turn 
around and stab this land and its 
laws and liberties in the back in the 
dark of the night. 

I say to you, though, that it is 
happening in every part of the 
United States beyond the degree that 
any of you can possibly conceive. 
Not only is it being originated and 
sponsored by so-called foreigners 
who came here from other lands, 
but they are selling their philoso- 
phies to many weak-minded Ameri- 
cans, and particularly to many of our 
younger Americans. 

They are called fellow-travelers. I 
call them tumbleweed _ thinkers. 
Tumbleweed thinkers, who remind 
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me of a tumbleweed rolling across 
the desert and sands of this land, 
never knowing where, or why, or 
when. And if you analyze it, as I 
have tried to do, it comes back to us, 
to you and me, the parents, as far as 
the younger generation is concerned. 

We have failed in our obligation 
to inspire and instill in our children 
the love of this land that they should 
have, or that we should have to start 
with; and if we did have it, we 
could not help but transplant it in 
them so that they, too, could carry on. 

It is you and I, the men and women 
of this land, who make the spirit 
of America. America is not a land 
between two oceans, nor between 
two foreign countries. America is 
not a land of twenty-five million 
automobiles. America is not a land 
of millions of radios, nor other ma- 
terial things that help to make our 
daily lives easier. 

America is the spirit of man, the 
spirit that is in your heart and mine, 
and that spirit must be expanded. It 
must be rekindled, not only in our- 
selves of our generation, but, further, 
it must be implanted in the younger 
generation, or America must go the 
way every other land in the world 
and its peoples have gone. 

There was a time, and looking 
back it seems a long while ago, when 
a large proportion of the youth of 
the world—certainly all American 
youth—could look to the future with 
confidence and regard the world, 
particularly the United States, as a 
secure place to live. 

That situation does not seem to 
exist any more. We find big red 
question marks on the subject of 
world security. We find doubts and 
disturbances on the question of home 
security. Security, that one word and 
all the doubts it implies, seems to be 
the number one subject on all our 
minds today. 

Stripped to their bare elements, 
America’s strength and security are 
built upon our power to produce. 
And this power is the result of our 
system of shared free enterprise and 
open opportunity—two blessings that 
have given us the highest standard 
of living ever achieved by any people 
in the world. 

And yet, strange as it seems, this 
very system still must be sold to 
some of our own people! Certain 
types of minds, usually self-styled 
intellectuals, enlarge on the imper- 
fections and shortcomings of a sys- 
tem which, obviously, is not fully 
developed even now. 

They point to these imperfections 
and try to discredit the whole sys- 


tem, which has brought more good 
things to more people than ever 
before in the history of the world. 
The communists in America lead in 
cold war propaganda, again using the 
Lie as their major weapon. But, 
despite all this, the American com- 
munists and their pseudo-intellectual 
dupes have the effrontery to discuss 
our way of life in terms of reaction, 

Where is the reaction in the world 
today? Is it in America where you 
cannot tell a shop girl from a debu- 
tante by the way she is dressed in 
the Easter Parade; where the high- 
ways are choked with cars of work- 
ing men and women; where every 
man has the right to say what he 
wants, do what he wants, work at 
what he wants, think what he wants, 
worship how and where he wants, 
and go where he wants? 

I say the reaction in the world is 
in Russia under communism! In 
Russia, where power-drunk leaders 
have turned back the clock to the 
days of barbarism and slavery, where 
dictators and their henchmen have 
robbed the individual of his dignity 
and his self-respect, of his very 
birthright. 

On the record, it is communism 
that is reactionary and democracy 
which is the most daring and revo- 
lutionary concept of a free mankind 
in all human history. And yet, the 
sad truth is that otherwise sane 
Americans can be deceived by the 
Lying Legion. It seems unbelievable 
but it is true. And in that trend lies 
a great danger to our security here 
at home. 

You can’t find any of these so- 
called communistic elements. or 
fellow-travelers wanting to migrate 
to their homeland, or Fatherland as 
they call it, including Russia, but 
there are literally millions, untold 
millions, who would give their very 
hearts and souls to come here and 
get the things that you have—the 
citizenship of this land—and they 
would live up to the obligations and 
the responsibilities if given half a 
chance. 

It is the responsibility and obliga- 
tion of every one of us, individually 
and collectively, as members of such 
a group as Kiwanis to prevent the 
destruction of America. Surely you 
won't confess or admit that there 
isn’t sufficient spiritual strength in 
Kiwanis to go out and influence un- 
told thousands of others in your 
community—your neighbors, no mat- 
ter what their color or creed—to 
inspire them to become good Ameri- 
cans again? 

It takes sincere leadership that is 





























honest within itself and, if it is, it 
cannot help but inspire the sincerity 
of purpose within the members of 
its family. 

Let us bear in mind that we must 
have leaders in our community, 
leaders in our state, leaders in our 
national government, who have the 
interest of the people and the welfare 
of the land, as well as the welfare 
of the generations of the future at 
heart, instead of “What can I get out 
of it today—to hell with tomorrow!” 

Too many of us want security in 
this life of ours without being will- 
ing to work for it. Security from 
what and for what? It is the most 
abused word in the English dic- 
tionary today. 

There are three places that I know 
of where absolute security can be 
had—a roof over your head, a suit 


of clothes on your back, and three 
meals a day. First, behind prison 
bars; second, within the walls of an 
insane asylum; third, in a poor house. 
But who would give up their lib- 
erties, freedoms and opportunities 
for that kind of security? I, for one, 
never will. 

But, do you realize the greatest 
word in the dictionary today, al- 
though few people appreciate the 
fact, is the word “failure?” One of 
the greatest privileges that we of 
this New World can enjoy, regard- 
less, is the privilege to fail. Why? 
Because the privilege to fail is part 
and parcel of the opportunity to 
succeed. Where else in the world can 
you go and fail? Have you ever 
thought of it in that light? 

No other place in the world— 
Russia, the satellite countries, and 





many others—can you find an op- 
portunity to fail because the oppor- 
tunity to succeed does not exist. 
Here you may fail and try again 
because of the opportunities to suc- 
ceed, which exist nowhere in the 
world in the same proportion as 
they do in this land of ours. 

If we are blessed with the com- 
mon, simple intelligence of under- 
standing, it is our duty to try to 
spread that fact—spread it because 
no matter how hard you may work 
at your particular profession, or your 
particular industry, or at your par- 
ticular job, you still have an obliga- 
tion to work a little harder and to 
find the time to do the things I am 
talking about, because if you don’t 
you won’t have the opportunity to 
continue doing what you think you 
can only afford to do. THE END 





Report of the Secretary 


Advances made during the past year in every phase of Kiwanis activity indicate 


that our organization is expanding along with the nations we proudly serve. 


| THIS atomic age throughout the 
world there are increasing signs 
that men are turning more and more 
to human and spiritual values. We 
rejoice that as an organization Ki- 
wanis has been privileged to play an 
important part in the furtherance 
of these ideals and principles upon 
which the traditions of our two 
countries have been founded. The 
common cause that links us together 
in Kiwanis from the far corners of 
Canada, the United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii offers encouragement 
and hope to all people of good will. 

As we review the accomplishments 
of the past year and consider the 
challenging opportunities before us, 
it is not our desire to extoll or glorify 
the past, but we should critically 
evaluate the breadth and scope of 
our services as a yardstick of Ki- 
wanis usefulness. Our stature is not 
measured in numbers nor in financial 
stability. The primary question is 
whether our efforts are contributing 
vitally to the morale and resource- 
fulness of those we serve. No one 
can record the myriad of acts of 
kindness inspired by Kiwanis effort. 
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By O. E. PETERSON 


Secretary, Kiwanis International 


Who can measure the radiance of a 
youngster’s smile, or place a value 
on the understanding men have 
found through service to Kiwanis? 
We can gauge the effectiveness of 
our work, however, by the volume of 
our activities reported and the num- 
ber of people reached. 

During the calendar year of 1949, 
there was a greater degree of partic- 
ipation in all the broad fields of Ki- 
wanis endeavor than ever before. 
This story is dramatically told in the 
annual printed summary, “Kiwanis 
in Action,” which has been sent to 
every club. 

The need for greater opportunity 
and guidance for the underprivileged 
gave birth last fall to our first annual 
observance of National Kids’ Day. 
Nearly a quarter of a million young- 
sters participated in events spon- 
sored by 1200 clubs on this occasion. 
Funds raised for year-round activ- 
ities exceeded $109,000. This year 
National Kids’ Day will be cele- 


brated on Saturday, September 23, 
when we can confidently expect 
much wider participation in money- 
raising projects. We are closely 
linked in this undertaking with the 
National Kids’ Day Foundation of 
Los Angeles, California, of which 
James M. “Jimmie” Fidler is presi- 
dent. Four members of the Foun- 
dation’s board of directors are 
designated by your International 
Board. 

Under the slogan, “It’s Fun To 
Live In America” and “It’s Great To 
Be a Canadian,” Kiwanis has helped 
to rekindle appreciation of our dem- 
ocratic institutions of government 
and individual freedoms. Our public 
affairs pamphlets reached a _ total 
circulation of 30,000,000 copies in the 
United States and 3,500,000 copies in 
Canada. They did much to create 
an awareness of subversive attempts 
to undermine our way of life. In 
recognition of the contribution made 
by this project in bringing about a 
better understanding of our Amer- 
ican heritage, Kiwanis International 
received a gold medal and a check 
for $1500 from the Freedoms Foun- 
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dation of Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania. The presentation was made 
by General Eisenhower on Novem- 
ber 17, 1949 and accepted on behalf 
of Kiwanis by Past International 
President Mosser. 

A thirty-two-page booklet repro- 
ducing the full set of twenty-four 
folders is now off the press and can 
be obtained by clubs for distribution 
to schools, libraries, employees and 
others. Plans are also rapidly crys- 
tallizing to launch a series of four- 
teen transcribed broadcasts for use 
by clubs in radio station cities at a 
nominal cost. 

New club building is continuing at 
a brisk pace. During the ten and 
one-half months of this administra- 
tive year, 150 new clubs have been 
completed. This is at the rate of one 
every forty-three hours, exclusive 
of Sundays and holidays. In the 
corresponding period last year 145 
were formed. The importance of 
properly assimilating new clubs in 
every district is self-evident when 
we realize that 885 of our clubs to- 
day have been built in the last five 
years. The New York District, with 
nineteen new clubs this convention 
year, has earned top honors. Cali- 
fornia- Nevada, Texas-Oklahoma and 
the Pacific-Northwest also merit 
honorable mention in having com- 
pleted fourteen, twelve and eleven 
clubs respectively. Every district but 
two has shared in this success, in- 
cluding the special divisions of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

If this rate of growth is maintained 
in the next five years, we will have 
4000 clubs in 1955. We have a long 
way to go before we begin to ap- 
proach the saturation point in new 
club building. In 1944 the combined 
population of the United States and 
Canada was 150,000,000. The mid- 
1950 population figure will be about 
165,000,000, or a growth of 15,000,000 
in six years. As cities have grown, 
many new communities have de- 
veloped which need and would wel- 
come Kiwanis leadership. Every 
major metropolitan area should be a 
strong network of associated Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

Similarly, this convention year has 
marked a healthy gain in member- 
ship. Our actual count today is 
199,621, which reflects a net in- 
crease of 5240 since the Atlantic 
City convention last June. It is 
worthy of note that our average club 
membership today is sixty-fou, 
whereas ten years ago the average 
was only fifty-one per club. This is a 
heartening trend. It can only be 
maintained by constant effort to 
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keep the classifications filled with 
the best qualified men in every 
community. 


Tus nas been a year of broadcasts. 
Last summer’s series of weekly Ki- 
wanis radio concerts were so well re- 
ceived that the Mutual Network has 
offered to repeat the series on Sun- 


day afternoons this summer. These 
broadcasts feature some of the ex- 
ceptional music talent in our clubs, 
or sponsored by them, across the 
continent. On Christmas Eve a one- 
hour Kiwanis program of Christmas 
carols was carried by Mutual sta- 
tions. In January a half hour tran- 
scribed Kiwanis anniversary pro- 
gram, developed in cooperation with 
the Wichita, Kansas Kiwanis Chorus, 
was scheduled by 550 local stations. 
The commercial value of this time on 
the air has been estimated at $110,- 
000. Television, too, is being used. 
Many TV stations have graciously 
televised the motion picture, “Fred 
Jones—Kiwanian,” with excellent 
results. 

A scientific evaluation of reader 
interest in The Kiwanis Magazine 
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was recently made by Daniel Starch 
and Staff, one of the leading 
firms in this field. Their report was 
most encouraging and strengthened 
our position in the advertising world. 
A growing list of important national 
advertisers have scheduled our pub- 
lication for space contracts, and the 
current year promises to be one of 
the best in advertising revenue that 
we have ever enjoyed. In contents 
and appearance, The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine is consistently improving, if 
opinions expressed in letters to the 
editors are a fair criterion. Requests 
for permission to reprint articles in 
other publications have risen sharply 
during the past year. 

The growth of the Key Club 
movement has been nothing short of 
amazing. Key Clubs today are ac- 
tively functioning in 804 high schools 
located in every district of Kiwanis 
International. The membership has 
grown from 9000 two years ago and 
12,600 a year ago to 16,385 today. 
The Circle K Club is likewise at- 
tracting the interest of an increasing 
number of college men who see in 
this program an opportunity for 
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service and leadership training on 
the campus. 

This marks the twentieth year that 
your General Office has been located 
at the familiar address—520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Recently, after a careful survey, 
your International Board renewed, 
under most favorable terms, the 
lease on this office space for another 
ten-year period. Many of you have 
visited these bright and cheerful 


quarters, and to all Kiwanians we 
extend a cordial invitation to do so 
at the first opportunity. The exten- 
sive records maintained at this cen- 
tral clearing house of Kiwanis expe- 
rience are at the disposal of every 
club and district officer. We urge 
you to draw upon them freely. 

In the light of past successes and, 
no doubt, some failures, Kiwanis now 
moves into a new decade of great 
adventure in building a world of hu- 


man liberty and justice. This pe- 
riod should see amazing develop- 
ments in industry and agriculture of 
untold benefit to mankind. Our'su- 
preme need is to regain confidence 
in our spiritual heritage. Without 
it, all else—material wealth, scientific 
knowledge, political astuteness—will 
accomplish little. We must believe 
in ourselves and go forward with 
renewed faith if democracy is to 
endure. THE END 





The Business of Defense 


HEN I TOOK over my duties a 

little more than a year ago, I 
promised the American people a 
business administration in the De- 
partment of Defense. I pointed out 
that national defense was the busi- 
ness of freedom; that it was the most 
important business enterprise in 
American life today; that it was a 
business that touches the life and 
pocketbook of every citizen and had 
to be run on a sound business basis. 
I called attention to the rivalries, 
duplications, waste and inefficiency 
then existing among the services and 
expressed my faith in the readiness 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force to 
forget their differences and to make 
unification work. I knew that every 
one of them was as anxious as I was 
to get more defense out of every 
dollar entrusted to them by the 
American people, and I counted upon 
their cooperation. 

Now I can say without any reser- 
vation that with their loyal support 
tremendous progress has been made. 
Unification has become a fact. The 
combat efficiency of all of our forces 
has been increased. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars already have been 
saved. We are a team, and we are 
working together to achieve our 
common objective of peace through 
strength. 

I am taking this occasion, however, 
to inform the American people and 
to serve public notice on the services 
themselves, that the achievements 
of the past are but a stimulus for 
more intense action, and that we will 
not be satisfied until we can stand up 
before the American people—the 
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stockholders of our national defense 
enterprise—and say to them, without 
any equivocation: “You are now 
getting the fullest possible defense 
out of every defense dollar you have 
entrusted to us.” 

The job of achieving even greater 
economy than we already have at- 
tained will not be easy. It will re- 
quire special efforts and _ special 
techniques, and we shall fit our pro- 
cesses to what the situations may 
demand. Hitherto, the crash tech- 
nique may have sufficed. The areas 
of possible savings were visible on 
the surface. We had been confronted 
with duplications in ports and land- 
ing fields, overlapping hospital facil- 
ities, obsolete military posts, and 
camps and air bases and navy yards 
beyond present needs. Here were 
inefficiencies that any intelligent 
citizen could have recognized. Now 
we must go after less obvious but 
still equally important blocks to the 
attainment of our economy goal. For 
the shock strategy of the past year, 
we are now substituting the scalpel 
tactics of today. It will take a sur- 
geon’s delicate probing and a sur- 
geon’s skillful knife to find and re- 
move any tissues, malignant or 
otherwise, that still retard the de- 
velopment of a healthy national de- 
fense program. 

One outstanding field for savings 
has been developed in the mainte- 
nance and operation of administra- 
tive vehicles—passenger or cargo 
trucks of a commercial type as dis- 
tinguished from military vehicles 
such as tanks. In the shock phase of 
the management operation we elimi- 


nated 34,000 vehicles which were 
uneconomical to operate and saved 
more than ten million dollars this 
year in gasoline, oil, maintenance, 
and other expenditures. Moreover, 
we released 2136 military drivers for 
assignment to duty with combat 
elements. We are now selling these 
deactivated vehicles. With the pro- 
ceeds of the sales we will buy new 
vehicles. This process enables us to 
get additional modern equipment 
without calling for extra appropria- 
tions. This procedure, so obvious to 
the businessman, was a long time in 
coming to the armed forces. Now 
with the shock phase completed we 
are in the scalpel process of reducing 
waste and in the slower and more 
difficult search for ways and means 
of getting more defense out of every 
defense dollar. 

We are improving shop layouts, 
inspection systems, working stand- 
ards, administration and organiza- 
tion. Nothing that promises any 
savings is being overlooked. For 
instance, front wheel bearings of 
commercial type vehicles are now 
inspected every six thousand miles. 
We are conducting tests to determine 
the advisability of changing the 
routine to every eight, ten or twelve 
thousand miles. If these tests in- 
dicate that front wheel bearings can 
be inspected every ten thousand 
miles instead of six without increas- 
ing additional risks, savings to the 
Department, from that simple change 
alone, will total many thousands of 
dollars annually. 

The most promising field of great 
economy and efficiency we are find- 
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By LOUIS JOHNSON 


Secretary of Defense 


ing in military and naval operations 
of an industrial or commercial nat- 
ure—closely akin to what there is in 
civil life by way of automobile over- 
haul shops, print shops, coffee roast- 
ing plants, and similar units. For 
the most part, establishments of this 
nature among our services were not 
run on a strictly business basis. In 
fact, there was little incentive to save 
or improve operations. Funds came 
by way of appropriations. Expendi- 
tures had to be accounted for but 
performance was judged only in a 
general way. Let us take, as an ex- 
ample, the business of printing, 
which, of course, is essential to the 
operation of any going concern, 
particularly one that handles billions 
of dollars. 

Not so long ago there were in 
Washington, D.C. three print shops 
—one Army, one Navy, and one Air 
Force. They received annual ap- 
propriations for operations. They 
kept informal inventories. They did 
not charge for their work. Any 
agency that needed forms, charts, or 
pamphlets merely called up the print 
shop and ordered the job done. The 
print shops performed the work, paid 
their employees, used the paper and 
ink, and provided the machinery. 
They had no capital. They did not 
have to show any profit or loss in 
their operations. 

Today, we have in Washington but 
one service print shop. It is operated 
by the United States Navy for all 
three services. Instead of more than 
400 employees among the three es- 
tablishments we now have less than 
300 in one shop. The print shop has 
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been capitalized at $1,700,000. All of 
its stock has been carefully inven- 
toried. More than $70,000 worth of 
machinery has been removed from 
the floors of these plants and put in 
storage for reserve. Now when a 
unit sends in a request for a job, it is 
informed of the cost, and when the 
job is done the print shop takes 
credit on its books for labor, supplies 
and overhead and charges it against 
the entity for which the job was per- 
formed. It is surprising how quickly 
demands have been reduced, and to 
what extent the number of copies of 
each job have been curtailed. Al- 
ready this one operation in Washing- 
ton has saved $118,000, or the equiva- 
lent of the cost of gasoline and oil 
for more than 1300 hours of flying by 
a B-29. 

There are 197 print shops in the 
services. We are experimenting with 
consolidations and combining opera- 
tions wherever possible, saving a 
dollar here and there, confident that 
the sum total will be considerable, 
and that operations will become 
more efficient and more stimulating 
to those engaged in them. What has 
been accomplished in the print shops 
is possible in every other activity in 
our defense structure of a commer- 
cial nature. There is no doubt of the 
existence of gold in these hills, to be 
extricated by way of savings, and 
thus made available as more money 
with which to buy so-called military 
or fighting hardware, and organize 
and train more combat units. 

It is out of savings such as these, 
made out of fat and not muscle, that 
we have been able to allocate to the 


Application of business 


methods to operation of America’s 


armed forees saves millions of 


dollars, which are being 


reinvested in research and the 


maintenance of well-equipped, 


well-trained combat units. 


Department of the Army an addi- 
tional $24,000,000, which it had not 
counted upon, for research and de- 
velopment of special weapons, par- 
ticularly in the anti-tank field and 
their procurement for the use of 
ground troops. Out of such savings 
as these we have accumulated 
enough dollars to raise our Marine 
air combat squadrons from twelve to 
sixteen; increase the combat strength 
of our Army by 4400 and add an air- 
craft carrier and other vessels to our 
fleet. 

We must always keep in mind, 
however, that our primary mission is 
to keep our nation strong enough to 
deter attack, capable enough to de- 
fend ourselves against attack if it 
comes, and powerful enough ulti- 
mately to defeat our aggressor. To 
deter, to defend, to defeat continue 
to be our watchwords. It is se- 
curity first and economy second. 
We shall never deviate from these 
objectives. We shall always keep 
them in that order. I repeat: security 
first, economy second. 

What we do now in our business 
of defense to achieve these objec- 
tives, and how we at this time pro- 
tect the traditions of freedom be- 
queathed us by our forefathers, will 
become the deeds by which we of 
this generation will be known to 
posterity. We are going to be proud 
to make ourselves known by our 
deeds because, in Kiwanis fashion, 
we are doing something constructive, 
vital and durable. We are paving a 
road toward security and prosperity 
on a firm foundation of peace through 
strength. THE END 
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The Home, the Church and 


the School 


WHEREAS, the Home is the cradle of 
our liberties, and 

WHEREAS, the School is a comple- 
ment of the Home, and shares the re- 
sponsibility of perpetuating the ideals of 
a free people, and 

WHEREAS, the Church is the Taber- 
nacle of Truth and Faith and the 
greatest force for the promotion of the 
moral welfare of all the peoples and the 
fostering of true brotherhood, now 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis In- 
ternational reiterates its most sincere 
belief in these institutions and recom- 
mends to all Kiwanians, their families 
and friends, that their continuing whole- 
hearted support be pledged to the end 
that they may always be fundamental in 
our way of life. 


Youth Service 

WHEREAS, Kiwanis International 
recognizes its obligation of training 
young people so that they are better 
prepared to take over the responsibility 
of leadership of tomorrow, and 

WHEREAS, it is the belief of Kiwanis 
International that the education of 
youth in the principles of our way of 
life is a means of better preparing them 
for their future responsibilities, now 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis In- 
ternational does hereby reaffirm its be- 
lief in character, leadership and moral 
training engendered by such youth or- 
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ganizations as Key Clubs, Circle “K” 
Clubs, and all other similar organiza- 
tions, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
Kiwanis International does hereby 
pledge its support to promote and assist 
all youth activities which strive for the 
education, training, character building 
and leadership training of the youth of 
today. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawan 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis International in 
convention assembled at Los Angeles, 
California in June 1948, did, by proper 
resolution, petition the Congress of the 
United States to give prompt considera- 
tion to the admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska as states of the union, and 

WHEREAS, we believe statehood for 
these territories would be mutually 
beneficial, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED by Kiwanis In- 
ternational in convention assembled that 
we urge the eighty-first Congress to 
take immediate favorable action on their 
petitions for statehood. 


Individual Enterprise 


The peoples of Canada and the United 
States are by birth, tradition and train- 
ing, believers in the basic concepts of a 
free society of free men. Thousands of 
men and women of both nations have 
given their lives to insure the continued 
blessings of liberty to those of us who 
cherish it and who, too, are willing to 
fight and die for it. 

Linked inseparably with individual 
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freedom is our system of free, com- 
petitive enterprise—a system that has 
brought our two nations to world lead- 
ership, economically and industrially, 
and has raised the living standards of 
our peoples to where we are the envy 
of the world. 

Free enterprise has carried our na- 
tions through two world conflicts. It 
furnished not only food and materials 
of war for our Allies but is now re- 
habilitating our former enemies as well. 

We are proud of a system that is re- 
sponsible for keeping the torch of lib- 
erty burning in most of the nations of 
the Western World. 

Gradually, but inexorably, we are 
being led—perhaps unconsciously—to- 
ward the socialized state. Witness the 
growing power of government over the 
people; the expansion and waste in gov- 
ernment; the increasing tax burdens; 
the substitution of an artificial economy 
for a natural economy; the assumption 
by the state of financial responsibility 
for the health and welfare of every 
human being; the arraying of economic 
and social groups one against the other; 
and the continued inroads of govern- 
ment into the fields of private enter- 
prise. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by 
the delegates assembled at the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational at Miami, Florida, that we 
vigorously emphasize our belief in and 
support of the free enterprise system, 
and that we condemn the efforts of in- 
dividuals and groups that would have 
us substitute state socialism for our 
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present system and form of government, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOL’’ED that 
we express to our duly elected repre- 
sentatives in the Canadian Parliament 
and the Congress of the United States, 
an emphatic protest against any effort 
toward the socialization of any industry 
or profession or groups of workers. 


Economy in Government 


WHEREAS, efficiency in government 
and balanced budgets are now major 
concerns of our peoples, and 

WHEREAS, no _ individual, private 
corporation, or government can long 
continue to spend more than its income 
without a collapse of his or its business 
structure, and 

WHEREAS, a large portion of the 
government tax collections is being 
spent, and a larger portion thereof is 
proposed to be spent for more and 
bigger government and extended gov- 
ernment controls and operations, now 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED by Kiwanis In- 
ternational in convention assembled at 
Miami, Florida, that a major objective 
of Kiwanis International shall stress 
efficiency in government and balanced 
government budgets. 


Hoover Commiusston Report 


WHEREAS, the Congress of the 
United States has, after exhaustive 
study by the Hoover Commission, 
adopted the Reorganization Act as rec- 
ommended by said commission, and 

WHEREAS, certain sections have 
been implemented by order of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and there 
are many provisions which have not as 
yet been acted upon, now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED by Kiwanis In- 
ternational in convention assembled that 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States be commended for the 
action heretofore taken, and it is rec- 
ommended that further action be taken 
which will result in greater efficiency 
and economy in the administration ot 
the Executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 


Communism 


WHEREAS, the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada 
as the world’s great bulwarks of free- 
dom are confronted with the menace 
of communism, which ideology is for- 
eign to our way of life, and 

WHEREAS, its influence seeks to un- 
dermine free enterprise, destroy indi- 
vidual initiative, deny the right of free 
speech, and banish religion, and 

WHEREAS, communism is seeking 
among other things to distort the mind 
of our youth and to destroy righteous- 
ness, patriotism and good will which 
are fundamental to the growth of lib- 
erty loving peoples, and 

WHEREAS, the proponents of com- 
munism are engaged in seeking to cor- 
rupt the education of the youth of 
America, basically affecting the moral 
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precepts of the ennobling Objects and 
Objectives which we of Kiwanis Inter- 
national cherish and promote, and 

WHEREAS, we hold sacred those 
great human and _ inalienable rights 
vouchsafed unto us, and upon which 
solid foundations our governments have 
progressed and found favor in the fam- 
ily of nations, and 

WHEREAS, communism does present 
a real challenge to the peoples of the 
United States and Canada, now there- 
fore 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis In- 
ternational reaffirms its belief in and 
support of a representative form of gov- 
ernment and our way of life and we 
denounce communism as opposed there- 
to, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we enlist the aid and assistance of all 
patriotic citizens to the end _ that, 
through eternal vigilance, liberty may 
be preserved and the forces which seek 
to undermine and destroy us as a free 
people be not permitted to exist any- 
where throughout our great nations. 


World Peace 


WHEREAS, history shows that peace 
is the product of law and order, and 
that law and order are the products of 
government, and 

WHEREAS, disarmament and world 
peace can only be achieved by world 
order, under international law, and 

WHEREAS, the peoples of the United 
States of America and Canada, while 
now enjoying peace and security under 
the laws of their local, state, provincial 
and federal governments, deeply desire 
the guarantee of world peace, and 

WHEREAS, the United Nations is an 
organization in being, and its charter is 
capable of amendment. so as to make it 
an effective instrument for the main- 
tenance of world order, and 

WHEREAS, the United Nations, as 
presently constituted, though accom- 
plishing great work in many fields, lacks 
authority to enact, interpret or to en- 
force world law and under its present 
charter is incapable of restraining any 
major nation which may foster or 
foment war, now therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this Thirty- 
fifth Annual Convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in Miami, Florida reaffirms 
its confidence in the purposes of the 
United Nations and gives wholehearted 
support to its constructive work, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
Kiwanis International calls upon the 
leaders of government in the United 
States and Canada to initiate such 
amendments to the United Nations 
Charter as will strengthen the United 
Nations and make it capable of enacting, 
interpreting and enforcing international 
law to insure world peace and guar- 
antee to all peoples their right to main- 
tain their own domestic, political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious institutions, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a 





copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of Canada and all mem- 
bers of the federal legislative bodies of 
both countries. 


In Memoriam 


CARL E. ENDICOTT 


On October 15, 1949, Carl E. Endicott 
stepped from the ranks of Kiwanis to 
receive his reward for a lifetime of 
unselfish service. 

As president of Kiwanis International 
in 1932-1933, he met with fortitude 
and wisdom the problems resulting from 
the most severe economic disaster our 
two nations ever experienced. During 
his administration the ebbing tide of 
Kiwanis membership was stemmed and 
there began the slow but steady growth 
of our organization that has made pos- 
sible our present strength. 

Carl E. Endicott was deeply devoted 
to the human and spiritual ideals of 
Kiwanis. It was his aid to a crippled 
child which inspired Roe Fulkerson to 
write his immortal personal page, “The 
Man Who Was God.” He was kindly. He 
was friendly. He was the epitome of all 
that is Kiwanis. 

BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, that 
by this resolution Kiwanis Inter- 
national give expression to its appreci- 
ation of the contribution made by Carl 
E. Endicott to the growth of our organi- 
zation both physically and spiritually. 
Through his life the meaning of Kiwanis 
has been broadened—the lives of those 
who knew him have been enriched, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
to Mrs. Endicott as an expression of 
sympathy for her and her family on 
behalf of countless Kiwanis friends. 


J. BELMONT MOSSER 

Deep in the heart of every man lies 
the hope that when he is at last called 
to that home beyond the sky he may be 
greeted with the two simple words, 
“Well Done.” 

If it is not presumptuous for mortal 
Kiwanians to pass judgment on the life 
of one of our fellows, we unite from 
Alaska to the Gulf and from the Atlantic 
to the islands of the Pacific in bestowing 
the tribute “Well Done” on J. Belmont 
Mosser, immediate past president of Ki- 
wanis International, who departed this 
life on February 13, 1950. 

As president, he gave of himself un- 
sparingly to bring to men everywhere 
the vision which he had of the place 
of Kiwanis and its ideals in the life of 
our two nations. 

By his sincerity, his kindliness, his 
friendliness, and his sympathetic un- 
derstanding, he endeared himself to all 
who knew him. To few men has come 
the privilege of having so many moved 
to call him friend. He has gained a 
measure of immortality here on earth 
in the lives of the thousands to whom 
he became an example. 

BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, that 


(See RESOLUTIONS page 49) 
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By J. E. P. HYLAND, M.D. 


=~? oF cold wars, here’s 
J as shifty a bit of hocus-pocus 
as has ever been perpetrated in 
broad daylight, men. Consider the 
baldheads. While our hair was in 
our eyes, the boys with the unob- 
structed view have stolen home base. 
More, they have parlayed a high 
polish into a wolf-whistle and a 
Ph.D. 

In case you haven’t been briefed 
lately, baldness is the shining crest 
of the atomic age male. You have 
their word for it; a shine on the head 
is more significant than a gleam in 
the eye. The ladies are advised to 
run, not walk, to the nearest exit 
when a bald-headed man casually 
gives them a double take. According 
to the baldhead’s publicity man, the 
hair present on a man’s chest doesn’t 
mean a thing; it’s the hair that’s 
absent on his head that’s important. 

So out of hand have things become 
that a bald-headed man no longer 
wears his hat wherever he can. He 
even takes it off in an elevator. And 
he’s not satisfied in having the 
logical answer to a dollar and a 
quarter haircut. He has set himself 
up for all the world to see as a 
streamlined glimpse into the future 
—Buck Rogers with a Harvard ac- 
cent. 

It is now claimed that hair is 
merely an unsightly throwback to 
the cave-dwelling Neanderthal days, 
useless and strictly a commodity for 
the low foreheads who while away 
the hours wiping their noses on their 
sleeves and whose animated conver- 
sation is limited to “duh.” 

But the baldies haven’t always had 
it so good. Their jolly exterior covers 
trouble the like of which has seldom 
been seen. 

There was a time, not too long 
ago as the fur flies, when bald- 
headed men were considered to be 
cursed, victims of a celestial wham- 
my that said anyone presenting less 
than a full quota of natural hair at 
the pearly gates drew an automatic 
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blackball. Baldheads were barred 
from the sight of the gods and were 
doomed to walk forever in outer 
darkness, shunned by society, friend- 
less and alone, with no one to talk 
to but the chipmunks and an oc- 
casional saber-toothed tiger. 

Baldness was held in considerable 
disrespect in Biblical times, much to 
the indignation of those patriarchs 
who were not distinguished by an 
abundant stand of hair. Such a man 
was Elisha. He was once set upon 
by a pack of juvenile delinquents 
who, with loud shouts of glee, hooted 
and jeered the old man. Raucous 
cries of “Go up, thou baldhead” rent 
the peaceful countryside, the in- 
ference being that Elisha should pull 
his freight out of there. All of which 
got the old man’s gravel up. With 
true Old Testament vigor he sum- 
moned up two she-bears out of the 
nearby woods and forthwith “they 
tare forty and two of them.” Bald- 
heads were touchy even in Elisha’s 
day. 

As far back as the records of 
history go, the general lack of hair 
on the head has always been a sign 
of great humiliation and inner sor- 
row. Rodamus, the ancient African 
warrior king, nearly precipitated a 
bloody rebellion within the ranks of 
his army when, in the interest of 
cleanliness, he ordered his men to 
cut their hair. Being soldiers, they 
complained loudly and bitterly of the 
headache and dizziness occasioned 
by this unheard of thing. 

Tired of being treated like poor 
relations, the bald-headed contem- 
poraries of the pharaohs financed the 
first search for a remedy for falling 
hair, a quest which, once begun, was 
destined to become the most diligent, 
the most embattled, and the most 
unsuccessful of all similar endeavors 
in the history of man—and I do mean 
man. 


Tue Ecyprran M.D., who was called 
into consultation by the bald-headed 
ancients, dipped into his bag and 
came up with the miracle drug of 
his day. Stops dandruff and falling 
hair — satisfaction guaranteed or 
double your piasters back. This 
illustrious physician to the pharaohs 
had everything but “before and 
after” pictures. His prescription is 
memorable in that it is the first re- 
corded in the world. The corner 
drugstore got its start here. This 
first prescription in all history called 
for the druggist to compound equal 
parts of the fat taken from lion, from 
crocodile, from hippopotamus, and 
from serpent into a salve which the 





patient was to daub on his shining 
head daily. 

And here’s a time-tried remedy 
from merrie England. “Ashes of little 
frogs burnt. Burnt ashes of goat’s 
dung and dog urine. Applye.” Open 
the window, it’s time for papa’s 
medicine. 

Alopecia, the ten dollar consulta- 
tion fee name for a garden variety 
of baldness, means fox. Just how this 
applies is a little obscure. But not 
to the baldheads. They have con- 
strued this to indicate that baldness 
and a high IQ go hand in hand. 
“Grass will not grow on a_ busy 
street,” they say, laughing jovially 
as they point to your own full com- 
plement of hair. 


Be ruar as ir may, there is still 
plenty of activity around the hair- 
restorer counter at the local drug- 
store. A furtive, hatted gentleman 
slips in like a wraith, a few muttered 
words, a rapid exchange across the 
cash register and he’s gone, vanished 
into the night. The next morning 
he gropes his way to the mirror, a 
moment of high hopes, a wildly rac- 
ing heart. But the shadow disap- 
pears with soap and water. He turns 
away slack-shouldered, hollow-eyed. 
Still another failure. Have you tried 
burnt ashes of little frogs, chum? 
Very effective. 

In addition to the ten million lo- 
tions and salves, there are any num- 
ber of Goldbergian devices, gadgets 
and patents guaranteed to aid the 
baldhead in his quest of the golden 
fleece. If there is one thing that is 
entered into wholeheartedly by all, 
it is fleecing the baldhead of his gold. 

Call it sheer madness if you will, 
but these same gay blades are spend- 
ing fortunes to keep from becoming 
the air-conditioned answer to some 
maiden’s prayer. With a fervor un- 
usual in such an enlightened group, 
they have displayed an uncanny 
ability to separate themselves not 
only from their hair, but also from 
their bankroll. 

One nationwide group of “tri- 
chologists,” as the fleece merchants 
call themselves, see eighteen hun- 
dred “patients” daily. These “pa- 
tients” swarm into forty-five branch 
offices over the country and spend 
anywhere from two to four hundred 
dollars for the full course of “treat- 
ments”—depending upon the gulli- 
bility of the “patient.” This one 
group of well-advertised “tricholo- 
gists” has an estimated annual in- 
come of seven million dollars, every 
nickel of which is neatly lifted from 
(See MISSING HAIR page 54) 
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i ENTIRE air-conditioning indus- 
try was conceived by one man’s 
unfettered imagination and_ has 
grown to tremendous proportions 
within his lifetime. 

It was born one foggy January 
night in 1904 when a young scientist 
only a few years out of Cornell 
waited for a train in Pittsburgh. 
Pacing up and down the damp plat- 
form Willis Carrier got the hunch— 
“the flash of genius,” as patent at- 
torneys put it—that led to the crea- 
tion of the air-conditioning industry 
that today totals nearly half a billion 
dollars a year. 

Willis Carrier’s hunch was that he 
could apply nature’s phenomenon of 
condensation to man’s problem of 
controlling humidity and tempera- 
ture. By September he had de- 
signed, built and patented an air- 
conditioning apparatus. But this was 
only the beginning. Carrier is known 
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today the world over as the “father 
of air conditioning” because for four 
decades he repeatedly pioneered key 
machinery, processes and techniques. 
Now seventy-four, retired, he is still 
busy with his slide rule. 

All through the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, air conditioning 
was mainly industrial. And indus- 
try was concerned mainly with con- 
trolling humidity, not temperature, 
in such places as cotton mills and 
color-printing plants. There were a 
few exceptions—for instance, candy- 
making, then chewing gum, which 
with controlled temperature could 
have year-round production. Ap- 
parently the first company to get air 
conditioning primarily for tempera- 
ture was Parke, Davis, which wanted 
cool rooms in which to manufacture 
gelatin capsules. 

As mass production required in- 
creasingly precise and sensitive ma- 
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chines, air conditioning became in- 
dispensable. Today more than 200 
industries use it. In some it is a 
must. For instance, the whole rayon 
industry is built on air conditioning, 
without which year-round large- 
scale quality production would be 
impossible. Nylon is a similar story. 
Automatic telephone exchanges lean 
heavily on air conditioning. Much 
scientific experimentation neces- 
sitates it. 

The real spread of air conditioning 
for human comfort, the fanning out 
into all phases of life from churches 
to restaurants, began in the movie 
houses. The summer heat was cost- 
ing the movies millions in lost trade 
—many movie houses in big cities 


ing. The air conditioning was now 
running full-blast, but the fans were 
waving. Then, as Zukor watched, 
the fans gradually became still. One 
by one they were dropped into laps 
until only a few absent-minded 
women were fanning themselves. 
Then they stopped, too. When the 
show was over, Zukor tersely re- 
marked, “Yes, the people are going 
to like it.” 

The Rivoli made so much money 
that summer that operators began 
air-conditioning other theatres. This 
started a wave throughout the movie 
world. By 1930, Carrier had air- 
conditioned some 300 movie houses. 

Some criticism of air conditioning 
today is a hangover from those early 


Carrier Corp. photo 


It’s broiling hot outside, but the temperature in this air-conditioned 
home is only seventy degrees. Such artificial manipulation of the weather 
is an important factor in the renaissance of the South. 


were even closing during the hot 
months. 

The critical test came at the 
inauguration of the equipment at 
New York’s Rivoli Theater on Dec- 
oration Day, 1926. The eyes of the 
whole movie industry were focused 
on the experiment. Adolph Zukor, 
head of Paramount Publix, came 
from Hollywood for the opening. A 
heat wave hit New York and then, 
on opening night, the crowds some- 
how got into the Rivoli before the 
engineers could start the equipment. 

Zukor, taking a seat in the balcony, 
looked down on 2000 curiosity seek- 
ers. Every woman seemed to have 
a fan, every fan seemed to be mov- 
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days when movie houses were kept 


too cold. In 1933 a hotel about to 
air-condition bedrooms waited until 
lawyers assured the owner he would 
not be liable for “giving people colds 
at night.” Today some department 
stores deliberately over-cool to ex- 
aggerate the heat outdoors and 
thereby deter shoppers from trying 
other stores. There is no medical 
evidence that colds or other ill effects 
come from properly operated air 
conditioning. 

Air conditioning scored a big ad- 
vance when adopted by the rail- 
roads. They carried it into the nooks 
and crannies of the land. And busi- 
nessmen began stepping out of the 


heat into cool Pullmans—business- 
men who could order it for their own 
shops, plants and offices. 

At first the railroads viewed tem- 
perature control as an expensive 
luxury. They were so indifferent 
that in 1929 Carrier’s firm bought an 
old passenger car and around it built 
a shed with radiators to produce heat 
and fans to kick up dust and dirt. 
Then, when the car was air-condi- 
tioned, they sent out invitations to 
the railway brass hats. These offi- 
cials would arrive, step into the shed, 
get a blast of hot, dirty, dusty air, 
maybe 100 degrees, then step into 
the cool, clean passenger car. They 
got the point. In a year the B&O 
had the first air-conditioned diner in 
operation, in another year the first 
completely air-conditioned train. 


One or rue first trains to be air- 
conditioned was the South Man- 
churian Railroad’s Asia, Dairen to 
Hainking. Passengers’ were riding 
in cool comfort on the Asia when the 
diner was the only cool spot on any 
of our best trains to the west coast. 
The United States led in developing 
air conditioning, but frequently 
Carrier salesmen could sell it quicker 
abroad than at home. The world’s 
first air-conditioned apartment house 
was the Kavanagh in Buenos Aires. 
The first school to be air-conditioned 
was in Venezuela. One of the first 
hotels with bedrooms designed ex- 


* pressly for air conditioning was in 


Osaka. Long before Texas million- 
aires were air-conditioning their 
homes, an Indian maharajah signed a 
contract with Carrier to air-condi- 
tion his mammoth palace. 

One of the first mines to be air- 
conditioned was the Robinson Deep 
in the South African gold fields. By 
pushing in 400,000 cubic feet of cool 
air a minute, the 8300-foot-deep 
mine was able to work rich veins 
virtually barred by temperatures of 
120 degrees. Efficiency went up, 
sickness down. In Brazil air condi- 
tioning enabled one gold mine to 
eliminate two-thirds of its fatal ac- 
cidents. In Arizona the Magma 
Copper Mines are now working 4600 
feet below the surface. Without air 
conditioning there was no chance of 
mining copper here—the tempera- 
ture was 150 degrees Fahrenheit! 

Americans know that Gargantua 
traveled around the states in an air- 
conditioned cage, but it’s probably 
news to most of us that a Singapore 
dairy was air-conditioning cows in 
1937. The cows’ milking period was 
prolonged by keeping them in an 
air-conditioned barn throughout the 




















day, grazing and exercising at night. 

The world’s largest system for 
comfort temperatures is in the Pen- 
tagon building—the daily cooling 
there is the equivalent of melting 131 
acres of ice an inch thick. The next 
largest system is in Rockefeller 
Center. 

However, New York is far from 
being the most air-conditioned city 
in the world. Most authorities say 
Houston or Dallas, on the basis of 
percentage of office space air-condi- 
tioned. Washington, with so much 
government space air-conditioned, is 
in the running. Buenos Aires leads 
all foreign cities, followed by Rio de 
Janeiro and Bombay. 

Texas has led in air conditioning 
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Carrier Corp. photo 
Pictured above is one of the 
centrifugal refrigeration machines 
that are being used to cool Rockefeller 
Center in New York’s Radio 
City. Units like this make it practical 
to air condition large buildings. 


because it has the heat, the money 
and the pioneering spirit. Hotels all 
over Texas were air-conditioned 
when it was unusual elsewhere. 
Year before last, San Antonio 
pioneered in the air-conditioning of 
city buses, with extra costs under- 
written by merchants. Last summer, 
fifty-one air-conditioned buses were 
operating in San Antonio. Atlanta 
has already air-conditioned thirty 
trackless trolleys. 

Historians may one day record 
that the comeback of the South, 
which we are now witnessing, was 
definitely connected with air conoai- 
tioning. Recently on a two-weeks 
trip through Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi I slept every night, ate 
every meal and, with one exception, 
carried on every business conference 
in an air-conditioned room. 

Today we are in the midst of air 
conditioning’s most phenomenal ex- 
pansion. Important developments 
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Chrysler Corp. photo 


This residence is kept comfortably cool in summer by the 
apparatus shown at the top. In winter, the unit provides heat. This is one of 
many developments which have sprung from Willis Carrier’s brainstorm. 


are underway simultaneously in 
nearly a dozen fields. Before the 
war only a few hundred inter-city 
buses were air-conditioned. Today 
there are over 4000. On the railroads 
now one out of two passenger cars 
is air-conditioned. It 1s a must on 
planes with pressurized cabins. Be- 
fore the war there wasn’t a passenger 
ship on the seas that was completely 
air-conditioned —they had it in 
dining salons and lounges but not in 
cabins. Since the war every pas- 
senger ship built in American yards 
has been fully air-conditioned. The 
Navy plans to air-condition all war- 
ships. 

Before the war, air-conditioning a 
fifty-story skyscraper was wasteful. 
The bulky ducts ate up too much 
-raluable space and none of our high- 
est buildings was fully air-condi- 
tioned. Now air under pressure and 
at high speeds can be shot to top 
floors in conduits one-seventh the 
size of the old ducts. The result is 
that, regardless of height, hardly an 
office building in America is being 
put up now without air conditioning. 

For instance, the startling thirty- 
nine story United Nations building in 
New York, with its 5400 windows, is 
completely air-conditioned. More- 
over, every office in the building can 
control its own temperatures. If 
workers from equatorial countries 
want warmer indoor weather than 
those from North Europe, they can 
simply dial it. This is the nearest 
air conditioning can come to pleasing 
everybody. Incidentally, there is no 
scientific basis for laymen’s fears of 


the “shock” of entering or leaving a 
cool building in the summertime. 

Sales of self-contained air condi- 
tioners for living rooms, bedrooms 
and small offices have doubled in the 
past two years. Prices are down to 
$300 for the small unit, with three 
years to pay. Sears, Roebuck and 
other mail order houses are now 
going into such air conditioners 
heavily. So are the big department 
stores. 

A typical room-unit uses about as 
much current as an electric iron— 
around twenty-four cents for eight 
hours. On a humid day it will 
squeeze a quart of water out of the 
air every hour and pitch the water 
out the window in the form of vapor. 

A large air-conditioning system 
for a factory or office building uses 
water—and that is why air condi- 
tioning aggravates water shortages. 
Some systems re-circulate this water, 
using it over and over again without 
much loss. Other systems use the 
water only once—a_ tremendous 
waste, as much as two million gal- 
lons a day for a large department 
store. Many cities are concerned 
about this loss—New York, for in- 
stance, has recently ordered all siz- 
able air-conditioning systems either 
to re-circulate their water or close 
down. 

Largely on account of the imagina- 
tive persistence of Willis Carrier, a 
youngster who in 1904 grabbed 
clarity out of a fog, “the cool of the 
day” is today an increasingly normal 
part of our indoor lives anywhere, 
anytime. THE END 
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Maybe loecally-administered 
unemployment insurance is the best 
way to maintain prosperity, for 

a depression cannot grow as long as 


people keep on buying. 
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By GEORGE S. TRUNDLE 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio 


AS 1949 ADVANCED, there appeared 
many of the signs that in the old 
days pointed toward a depression. 

But it didn’t happen. Why? 

Some people say it was the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Some say it was the speed with 
which American business manage- 
ment adjusted plans and policies to 
meet the return of severely competi- 
tive conditions. To my mind that’s 
only part of the answer, because this 
adjustment is in my opinion by no 
means complete. 

A statistician dealing with over- 
all figures, and reasoning on the basis 
of the law of supply and demand, 
might say that what put a cushion 
under the business decline was the 
increased birth rate in the United 
States. Babies are being born today 
at the annual rate of twenty-four per 
thousand of population, as compared 
to sixteen before the war. Every 
birth represents an immediate de- 
mand for certain products. There is 
a higher proportion of children to be 
fed, clothed and educated. This line 
of thought presupposes demand as 
the regulator of rate of supply—and 
there is much to be said for it. But 
you can also say that the more 
mouths there are to be fed, the 
harder it is to make sure that each 
one gets enough! In economics you 
can reason backwards or forwards, 
as you choose. 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
one of the factors that contributed 
to business stability when we needed 
it most was unemployment insur- 
ance? 

Remember what happened in the 
1929-1933 cycle? 

Men were laid off—and so they 
stopped buying. When men stopped 

(See DEPRESSION page 50) 
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Above is a map showing how the United States might look if 
state lines were drawn according to existing trading areas, soil belts, 
watersheds, banking regions, and areas that produce similar farm and 
industrial goods. At the right is another map, based on the same 
factors, but with forty-seven instead of twenty-three region-states. 
Either plan would be more realistic than the present system. 
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What can we do about regions? 
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HE HIGHLANDER on the slopes of 
the Tennessee watershed lives a 
life curiously integrated with the re- 
sources around him: he takes from 
the soil the produce which is his 
livelihood, depleting the soil. But 
he also takes out limestone, which is 
turned into phosphate fertilizer by 
the river power of the same water- 
shed, and in the off season it 
nourishes cover crops which restore 
fertility. 
The same crops keep the soil from 
washing away, enabling the Valley’s 
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dams to hold and control the flow of 
the same river that powers the ferti- 
lizer plants and takes the produce 
down to market. 

Now, the interesting thing about 
all this is that this cycle of life has 
become possible in an area centered 
in Knoxville, Tennessee through rec- 
ognition that most of the factors of 
the highlander’s life are but cells 
in a very real entity known as a re- 
gion. That he may live in a political 
unit known as North Carolina does 
not alter the fact that his life is 
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linked to Knoxville, not Raleigh. In ] ; 
truth, his linkage as a political cit- 
izen may even prove detrimental or : 
at best, unrealistic, when it comes to } 
ordering the course of events in his 
own locality. 

The sad fact is, in modern America 
where small colonial boundaries 
have been outgrown and where life : 
is too complicated for the “simplic- 3 
ities” of political lines drawn on a 
map in the days of long-ago treaties, 
there is growing recognition that the (4 
region, not the state, is the realistic : 
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THE LAST OF THREE ARTICLES By DAVID L. TAYLOR 


Much political turmoil and awkward government is due to state 


boundaries that were created haphazardly, or in accord with the 


nec is of bygone days. 


Would it be wise, therefore, to redraw state 


so they correspond with the economic and geographical realities of today? 
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middle unit of American life. But 
the region bears as yet no safe and 
sane relationship to government. 
You don’t even have to go to a 
“fabricated” region like TVA-land 
to see this. The Chicago suburbanite 
works in the midwestern metropolis, 
shops there, finds there his cultural, 
social and religious ties, is in truth 
an urban creature, wedded to steel 
mills, railroads, printing plants, 
stores, advertising agencies. Yet for 
consideration of auto licensing or 
highways or taxation, he must go 
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downstate to rural Springfield, hurdle 
an archaic constitution maintained 
as a control over him by those who 
represent a different mentality en- 
tirely, because of a different culture 
and regional outlook. How sensible 
is it for the Evanstonian to deal with 
men from Centralia or Cairo? or for 
the Hammondite to look to Indiana- 
polis? Both are, in specific, Chi- 
cagoans; in general, people of the 
Great Lakes. 

Yet we have already seen that the 
answer is not simple substitution of 


the region, as administered by a 
TVA-type authority, for the state. 
Our whole system of democracy is 
maintained by delicate checks and 
balances between executive-admin- 
istrative, judicial and legislative 
powers. There is already an imbal- 
ance toward too much administra- 
tion centrally executed—“bureau- 
cracy.” Elimination of state legisla- 
tures would not further democracy, 
much as some of them may need im- 
provement. 

And our system of federated states 
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offers another balance between cen- 
tralized and decentralized power. 
Surely this ought not to be de- 
stroyed. No, the state is a realistic 
necessity in the political sphere—yet, 
as noted, it is unrealistically related 
to the life of the people, who main- 
tain basic, day-to-day life relation- 
ships to local community, region 
and nation. This may account for 
the weaknesses of many states as 
presently constructed. (County home 
rule, permitted in fourteen states, is 
a small step in a right direction.) 


Last MontH we indicated that the 
federal government may encroach— 
may have to encroach—on the sub- 
national scene, because private en- 
terprise and state government are 
alike unrelated to the regional unit 
which is the field (at least poten- 
tially) for a harmonious, productive 
life. In considering the problem of 
turning the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority back to private business, we 
indicated that preservation of its co- 
ordination of life processes was 
essential (what if all the phosphate 
were shipped elsewhere?). And, we 
noted, state government paralleled 
by a state association of commerce 
could effect such a change except for 
the unpleasant fact that no state 
corresponds to the region as a whole, 
and many interested portions of 
states have only minority voices in 
their own capitals. 

An MVA may not solve this re- 
gional problem in the Missouri 
Valley, and even a compromise like 
the Pick-Sloan plan will not avert 
this fact: to deal with the region, you 
must have federal authority, or 
the inefficiency of dealing with per- 
haps ten state legislatures and as 
many associations of commerce. The 
latter will seem too formidable; 
inevitably, private enterprise will 
find itself in competition with, or 
even under the shadow of govern- 
ment business. 

The region is the effective ad- 
ministrative unit, but popular control 
—the essence of democracy—exists 
only in local municipalities, REA 
cooperatives and the like, and at the 
national level, in the Congress. 
Where policies are concerned, the 
citizen must go all the way up to— 
and through—-Washington, and back 
down again. And that isn’t guar- 
anteed to nurture his optimism or 
his good humor. 

Now, if only the region and the 
state lines coincided; if only the re- 
gion and the state were the same 
thing.... 

All right, let’s dare to ask it! 
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What’s so sacred about our present 
state lines, anyway? Is this what 
we fought and bled for—that Ham- 
mond should be irrevocably in In- 
diana, that Corinth should be in 
Mississippi, that Pittsfield should be 
linked to Boston rather than Albany? 
Assuredly not. We fought rather 
that “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people (accented 
as Lincoln said it) should not 
perish.” You who live near un- 
realistic and annoying boundaries, 
let me ask: who consulted you when 
these borders were drawn? Was the 
line drawn for your convenience in 
1950, or because someone in the 
court of one of the Georges, long 
ages ago, made a deal with a colonial 
plantation owner? 

As an example of arbitrariness in 
boundaries, let us take the case of 
Mississippi and Alabama (see map). 


try: an economic unreality in the 
name of political justice. Also, we find 
Pensacola separated from Mobile and 
aligned instead with Jacksonville, 
Tampa and Miami. The Mississippi- 
Alabama line (unnecessary in the 
first place) acquired an angle be- 
cause of poor surveying and con- 
sequent political compromises. 

The important thing about this is: 
the desires of the residents seem to 
have been hardly considered (in fact, 
the one petition heard, from West 
Florida, was compromised). The de- 
cisions were made at the top level, 
and not on the basis of any logic 
derived from sociological facts. 

The illustration hardly matters— 
almost any other state boundary 
would do. The Wisconsin-lIllinois 
boundary, however, was a happy 
mistake. It was moved fifty miles 
north of its original location (Wis- 
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This map shows how the boundaries of two states were manipulated 
during twenty-four of the fifty years that the state line was in dispute. 
Lines like these bear little relation to the people’s needs in 1950. 


For a long time considered a unit, a 
colonial extension known as Missis- 
sippi Territory, after earlier claims 
by British Georgia and by Spain, this 
southland, plus West Florida, was 
subject to claim and counterclaim, 
survey and countersurvey, and was 
an item in the treaties of Paris and 
San Lorenzo. Lord and Lord’s His- 
torical Atlas of the United States in- 
dicates seven east-and-west lines 
indicating real or hoped-for boun- 
daries between 1763 and 1787 alone. 
The original Gulf Coast, once all 
Spanish, finally became parts of four 
states, two of which have a segment 
of maritime and a slice of hill coun- 


consinites say stolen) for political 
reasons. But in this rare case, it 
was a good thing; otherwise the line 
would now run straight through the 
city of Chicago. 

Of course, you can be philosophical 
like the old lady in Bristol who had 
lived a long time in Virginia until 
they re-surveyed the line that ran 
down her street and found that her 
house was really in Tennessee. “I’m 
mighty glad,” she is reported to have 
said, “because my health was never 
good when I lived in Virginia.” 

The predicament of modern com- 
munities which must deal politically 
with capital cities really a part of 
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another trading area and another 
culture has a more serious effect than 
their own frustrations: it actually 
encourages inefficiency and bureau- 
cracy for political reasons, not to 
mention such problems as crime in 
the Carter Lake section of Omaha, 
which belongs to Iowa. 

For example, urban Chicagoland is 
hamstrung—lIllinois, I should say, is 
hamstrung—by an archaic constitu- 
tion. Why? Does anyone really 
want an ineffective instrument of 
this sert? I doubt seriously whether 
many thinking people do. But the 
present Illinois constitution is kept 
in power by downstate politicians, 
for whom it serves as a tool to main- 
tain the balance of power between 
Chicago and rural Illinois, and a bit 
in favor of the latter, where Chi- 
cago’s advantage is feared. 

Logic indicates a constitution ad- 
mittedly unjust which favors the 
farmland politicians, or one which 
favors the urban lake port at the 
expense of the greater area of the 
state—if you assume present state 
lines as incapable of modification. 
But why not have these sections of 
the state in separate regional states, 
since they are in fact in different 
regions, with a just and efficient con- 
stitution for each, at the expense of 
neither? The answer to the predica- 
ment of Chicago, New York and 
many other modern cities is not the 
elimination of states nor the repudia- 
tion of regions: it lies in revision of 
political lines to correspond to eco- 
nomic and cultural realities. Thus 
only can we safely adopt the many 
proposed regional plans, when and if 
we decide their advantages will out- 
weigh the tremendous cost to an al- 
ready overburdened federal budget. 


Sucu AN arrangement, in any 
event, would have a strength not 
found in the present situation. Each 
region-state would have the unity of 
a region, so essential to an ever- 
growing standard of living, plus the 
democracy of a state, with enough 
legislative power at the middle level 
to check any over-reaching of fed- 
eral control, plus the elimination of 
much bureaucracy because it would 
no longer serve any useful purpose, 
even for politicians. (In the region- 
state, where problems of one locality 
are the common problems of the 
whole region, it would be easier to 
carry enough votes for a common- 
welfare proposition to overthrow any 
unneeded bureau or archaic law.) 
Furthermore, such an arrangement. 
would serve to strengthen private 
enterprise since it would find it pos- 
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sible to cooperate with government 
to whatever extent necessary with- 
out the necessity of going to Wash- 
ington. This would be a decided 
advantage to small businesses. 

Such an arrangement should have 
flexibility as a permanent feature, in 
order that lines once redrawn could 
be redrawn yet again, periodically, if 
mass migration or other social phe- 
nomenon seemed to make it feasible 
and desirable. But the change should 
be effected by the region-states 
themselves or by petition from the 
local community, never from the de- 
sire of federal government alone. 


Oruer institutions have already 
learned the value of such flexibility. 
As an example, let me cite the Meth- 
odist Church, which I happen to 
know most about. Colonial confer- 
ences, when people were scattered 
and a few ministers served a large 
area, were vast. Boundaries were 
laid out, not strictly according to 
existing political units derived from 
treaty land-grants, but along lines of 
communication and _ transportation. 
The Circuit Riders went with other 
pioneers across all known frontiers 
to date many congregations from the 
founding of settlements. 

Later, with the land populated in 
settled towns, preachers traded 
saddlebags for buggies and then 
Fords, and conference boundaries 
shrank. Life settled down in the 
mud, and there arose a class of peo- 
ple who never traveled out of their 
own counties. In this period, church 
conferences became fairly small. 

Now, with rapid travel and com- 
munication and efficient office help 
and expanding parishes, with the 
settled character of communities 
shattered by war and depression and 
people on the move, bishops need to 
administer larger territories and 
conferences are merging and grow- 
ing again, subject to further revision 
every four years. 

Not all, but some church confer- 
ence boundaries make better sense 
than some political borders: for ex- 
ample, the Holston Conference, con- 
tiguous with the eastern part of the 
Tennessee watershed and including 
parishes in three or four states. 

Businesses revise sales territories; 
government agencies redraw re- 
gional lines; the church expands or 
contracts its functional units as 
needed. Why, then, must states go 
on forever with the same lines? I 
have heard no first-class reason. 
Let’s erase all the lines that don’t 
make sense, as though they never 
existed, and draw them afresh as the 


needs and desires of the people in 
questioned areas are determined! 
The costs of shifts in government 


would be petty compared with 
wealth resulting from savings ef- 
ected by efficiency and from the 
comparative ease of doing business 
with capitals that understood and 
cared about local problems. 

Suppose we would redraw state 
lines? How could we get it done 
against human resistance to change 
and the opposition of interests vested 
in the status quo? What would the 
result look like? 

The answer to the first question 
must be education. Such changes 
can’t come overnight, and couldn’t 
and shouldn’t be forced upon an un- 
willing populace. Such would defeat 
their very purpose. The idea must 
be widely proposed, argued and 
documented. The people must be 
sold on the desirability for such a 
change, and on the benefits they 
might derive from it. When they 
are convinced, and want it badly 
enough, such a change can and will 
come, assuming we still have enough 
democracy left in our land so that 
the people’s will may be done. 

Second, it needs to be determined 
on a tentative basis approximately 
how many region-states there should 
be: should there be more, or less, 
than forty-eight? Since one prin- 
ciple urged in this series has been 
that citizens must have personal 
knowledge of their representatives 
and vice versa, then if the decision is 
for less political units, presumably 
that would call for larger legislatures 
so there would be no greater ratio 
of citizens-to-representatives than at 
present, perhaps even smaller. 

This might give each assembly 
more the character of the old- 
fashioned town meeting, but this 
would be all to the good. The old 
ideas—that a legislature must be 
small because a_ building large 
enough to house more is impractical, 
and the difficulty of bringing many 
representatives from all corners of 
the states is too great—no longer 
hold water. 


Whrs a Tentative new structure 
drafted by a commission of disinter- 
ested experts hired by the nation for 
the purpose, the next step would be 
something akin to a census: workers 
would call in every community, at 
every farm, and find out certain 
determinative facts from each fam- 
ily: where do you shop? where do 
you send your children to school? 
where do you trade your wares? 
(See pEmMocraAcy page 53) 
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Above is a formal photograph of the 
Commissars of Mosinee, but to the right 
is a picture taken from behind them 
showing how they faced photographers 
instead of defendants all day. 


BACK 


STAGE 
AT 
MOSINEE 


Above, the town’s chief of police 

is arrested by Red soldiers who later killed 
him several times for the benefit 

of the press. At the right is a newsboy 
hawking “The Red Star,” a paper 

that was printed especially for the stunt. 





Remember reading about the bogus communist coup in Mosinee, 


Wisconsin? Well, here’s the real story of what happened and 


how townspeople reacted to the stunt. 





HE COMMUNISTS didn’t invade 
Mosinee, Wisconsin on May Day; 
the press did. 

It was a brief, boisterous invasion 
that overwhelmed the community 
without overpowering it. It was more 
hilarious than terrifying, more com- 
ical than tragic. It had its casualties, 
but nobody died laughing. 

Even the communists couldn't 
have achieved the cooperation which 
the press enjoyed during its brief 
reign. Cheerfully, almost eagerly, 
most of the people of Mosinee sur- 
rendered to the constant demands of 
the photographers. Enthusiastically, 
they supplied the reporters with ap- 
propriate quotes—or accepted the 
quotes provided them by the re- 
porters. 

Without the press the incident at 
Mosinee would have been a complete 
failure. It was staged by the Wis- 
consin department of the American 
Legion in an effort to teach Amer- 
icanism—in reverse. Only through 
the newspapers, newsreels, radio and 
television could the Legion present 
its interpretation of the rigors of life 
under a communist regime. 

Apparently those who planned the 
project underestimated the tenacity 
with which the press pursues the 
news—or creates it, if need be. The 
gentlemen of the press were invited 
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to be spectators at the charade and 
they wound up directing it. Their 
efforts were focused on giving color 
and melodrama to the tableau. In- 
stead they produced a day-long 
burlesque. 

Nevertheless, the press fulfilled its 
reportorial role with a zealous ade- 
quacy. By the time the telegraph 
operator in the Mosinee railroad 
station closed his key on May 1, he’d 
sent 22,675 words for fourteen re- 
porters—enough to fill almost nine- 
teen pages of this magazine. Between 
April 28 and May 2 a total of 42,150 
words was sent by correspondents 
from Mosinee. In addition, thousands 
of feet of film were exposed and 
hundreds of feet of tape recorded for 
radio use. 

About fifty reporters, photogra- 
phers and radio men converged on 
the little paper mill town in the heart 
of Wisconsin. The 2200 citizens of 
Mosinee and vicinity were expected 
to be joined by more than 10,000 
visitors. Actually the newsmen and 
the forty policemen from neighbor- 
ing towns who augmented Mosinee’s 
two-man police force made up most 
of the visitors. 

There were some uninvited visi- 
tors. The only indication that they 
were there was the pamphlets at- 

(See MOSINEE page 48) 


At the left below, Mosinee’s mayor is routed out of bed by communist 

police and insistent newsmen. Below right, the mayor is imprisoned in a stockade 
with other citizens guilty of resisting the communist coup. The excitement 
probably precipitated the heart attack which later killed the mayor. 
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OPPERPHODIA 


HAKING policemen at children 

is a shameful business that is 
liable to backfire and blast mom, pop, 
the kid and the cop into a dither. 
Here, for example, is a case for the 
cop: 

He’s a burly, big-broganed blue- 
coat with a roughcast exterior that 
conceals a soft heart and a weakness 
for little kids. Callahan is clumping 
his twelves along the pavement, pay- 
ing casual attention to his job, when 
he comes upon a four-year-old boy 
dangling over a tricycle opposite the 
door of a ladieswear shop. The kid 
has one of those thick, curly tops that 
make bald men wince with envy, and 
this entices Callahan to pat him on 
the head with a tuneful, “Hel-lo 
there, me biy!” 

The youngster, busy gaping into 
the store window, turns his head 
slowly to check the origin of the 
geniality. His eyes follow the row of 
buttons up Callahan’s coat, growing 
bigger and wilder with each button 
until they settle on the cop’s grinning 
pan, which must resemble the fiend- 
ish leer of the old devil incarnate. 
The kid’s features jump into ter- 
rified distortion and with a shriek 
he stumbles headlong off his tri- 
cycle screaming, “Mamma! Mamma! 
Maaa-Maaaaaa!” while he claws 
frantically at the door of the store. 

The dumfounded Callahan jerks 
back violently, as though he had 
patted a kitten and got the roar of a 
lion. He mutters uneasily and goes 
through a series of apologetic mo- 
tions which only increase the fortis- 
simo of the wailing. Finally, breath- 
ing heavily, Callahan stands back, 
pushes his cap off his beady forehead 
and, with his thumbs thrust into his 
belt, waits helplessly for the climax. 
This thas become more complicated 
than a traffic snarl involving two 
hundred female drivers. 

Suddenly a woman from inside the 
store pulls the door open, letting the 
youngster crawl inward, flat on his 
face. He scrambles to his feet and 
swings around behind the woman, 
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wrapping himself in the folds of her 
skirt, from whence comes the muffled 
entreaty, “Don’t let him take me 
away, Mamma. Don’t let him take me 


away.... I'll go to the barber’s. ... 
Sure, sure I will... . Don’t let him 
take me!” 


The woman swings around a cou- 
ple of times in an effort to untangle 
the boy from her skirt but he jigs 
about her, keeping his head buried 
ostrich-like, still pleading for deliv- 
erance from his tormentor. Finally 
she rips the skirt away from the 
child. “Stop it. Stop it! ... For heav- 
en’s sake, what’s the matter with you, 
Walter?” 

Callahan, who by this time is in a 
mood to exchange a pat on Walter’s 
head for a wallop on something a bit 
lower down, interjects, “Sure, and 
that’s what I'd like to know, madam!” 

The woman smiles in sweet retro- 
spection, “Oh, goodness me, now I 
know the trouble, officer. You see, we 
can never get Walter to go to the 
barber, so this morning I told him 
that if he wasn’t a good boy and did 
not do as he was told I would get the 
policeman after him. Then his daddy 
told him that if he was taken to jail 
they’d shave all his hair off whether 
he liked the barber or not. Gracious, 
the ideas these children get,” she 
chuckles, taking a handkerchief out 
of her bag and drying the kid’s face. 
“There, now, sweetheart, you mustn’t 
be afraid of this nice -big policeman. 
He wouldn’t hurt you!” 

“Of course I wouldn’t,” agrees Cal- 
lahan, reaching out gingerly to pat 
Walter on the head again. The 
youngster ducks and lets out another 
yell. Fed up, the cop strides out of 
the store, red in the face and hot un- 
der the collar, wishing the town ordi- 
nances included a section to cover 
parents who resort to raising their 
children to the tune of a night stick. 

Farfetched? About as far as the 
people next door. They’ve got a 
youngster who wouldn’t take a bath 
in a month of Saturdays were it not 
for the police department. Across the 





way there’s another six-year-old 
buck who detests the gooey porridge 
he gets every morning. But under the 
ominous threat of police action he 
makes a bilious face and swallows 
the stuff. Then there is the recorded 
case of the medicine-shy boy whose 
father called the police to make him 
down a big pink pill. However, be- 
fore the law enforcement officer 
could get within throttling distance 
of the child, police menace had in- 
duced him to manage the ordeal on 
his own. 

Usually the police officer is bliss- 
fully ignorant of this impelling in- 
fluence he is wielding. He never 
senses having lurked behind the little 
girl as she clutched her nose and 
gulped down that awful medicine. 
He is unconscious of having plopped 
a squirming boy into the bathtub on 
Saturday night. He had nothing to do 
with the reformation of the always- 
hungry, biscuit-snatching Smith kid, 
nor did he herd young Walter into 
the barbershop with his night stick. 

That’s what the cop thinks; but it’s 
not what the youngsters think. To 
them he is a veritable sword of Dam- 
ocles hanging perilously over their 
heads. A big blue bugaboo who will 
wham them brutally on the tender 
noggin with a club made specially 
for the purpose, or cast them heart- 
lessly into a dank, dark prison to be 
starved on bread and dirty water. 
The unoffensive cop becomes synon- 
ymous with that exasperating nega- 
tive world they live in—a rankling, 
persuasive force that supervises their 
behavior and stands aggravatingly 
behind every “No,” “You can’t,” and 
“If you do!” And the whole illusion 
is very likely built around a poor guy 
who is getting thin on top and turn- 
ing gray at the temples trying to raise 
a headstrong brood of his own. 

The cop-calling threat usually is 
resorted to only by parents who have 
burned out their own disciplinary 
reserve. But they don’t realize the 
repercussions. 

For example: Imagine the predica- 


Parents who frighten children into obedience 


with threats of police violence, create hatreds which 


can easily lead to juvenile delinquency. 


By A. C. RIDDINGTON 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Val d’Or-Bourlamaque, Quebec 
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ment when the cop is duty bound to 
pick up one of these juveniles who is 
lost. The first thing the young wan- 
derer thinks of when he sees the of- 
ficer is his secret sins and domiciliary 
misdemeanors. This sets his little 
mind in a turmoil and the stigma of 
guilt lets loose a thousand and one 
parental threats. So, naturally he 
starts to bellow blue murder. Even if 
the cop stoops painfully below his 
official dignity with a humiliating 
line of baby blather, it sounds like 
the soft hiss of a coiled snake. So, 
likely as not, away he scoots, with 
the burly cop in pursuit, looking for 
all the world like the ungainly giant 
chasing Jack to the beanstalk. 

Once the child is found, the 
motherly influence of a well-familied 
police officer—with perhaps some 
candy or ice cream thrown in—will 
establish friendly relations. And then 
again, the effort may meet with an 
obstinate distrust that shows up 
without letup until a frantic parent 
bursts into the police station to un- 
snarl the situation. 

However, if by any chance the 
child should be pacified and won over 
by the police, then Ma and Pa can 
bid a reluctant ta-ta to the “T’ll call 
the cop” inducement, for your hope- 
ful has entered a new phase of dis- 
ciplinary emancipation. He has dis- 
covered that the policeman’s lap is 
just as comfortable as his pop’s. 

In fact, the policeman even wiped 
the child’s nose just the way Mama 
does. .. . Well, what do you know, 
the guy’s a human being after all! 

While friendships that bud under 
the pressure of emergency are bet- 
ter than continued and growing 
estrangement, the process is not par- 
ticularly preferred by policemen. 
They are inclined to favor those that 
mature while on protective point 
duty in a school area, at the local 
playground or the casual friendships 
that ripen along the beat. It is this 
voluntary, or better still, parentally- 
induced association that gives the 
cop a head start on tomorrow’s job 
of maintaining law and order and an 
opportunity to share his public serv- 
ice with those little citizens who have 
as much, if not more, need of police 
security than does the average adult. 

Too many parents do not realize 
that unjustified fear can fuse easily 
into unjustified hate. We have many 
youthful cop-haters who think they 
have a score to settle with the police 
which may date back to a mythical 
concept created by a well-intending 
father and mother who obscured the 
truth that the policeman is their best 
friend. THE END 
































At the recent Key Club convention in Columbus, Ohio, nearly 


2000 boys proved themselves potential good citizens and 


demonstrated again the value of their active organization. 


Key Clubbers Convene 
at Columbus 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 





se SEVENTH annual Key Club 
convention, held just before the 
recent Kiwanis International con- 
vention, proved that Key Clubs are 
creating good citizenship. The 2000 
boys who came to Columbus, Ohio 
for the two-day session passed reso- 
lutions that would have done credit 
to any adult organization. 

They voted to strengthen the 
United Nations’ charter so the UN 
could enforce world law to prevent 
war. The resolutions indicated a 
strong feeling against communism 
and revealed a deep faith in the 
Christian way of life. The boys dem- 
onstrated social consciousness by 
voting to conduct a united drive for 
funds for the American and Cana- 
dian Cancer Societies; recognize 
world fellowship week; resolved to 
begin each Key Club meeting with 
a prayer and pledge of allegiance, 
and urged each Key Club to initiate 





Left is a photo of the Key Club 
delegates just before they elected 
International officers for the year ahead. 
Above, volunteers handle the 
registration of delegates who came 
from thirty-eight states and nine cities 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


teen-age driver training campaigns. 

The Key Club convention demon- 
strated other evidences of aggressive 
citizenship, and indicated that the 
strength of the Kiwanis-sponsored 
youth movement lies in its demo- 
cratic nature. The boys elected offi- 
cers for the year ahead. (For names 
of these Key Club leaders, see the 
caption on page 39.) There were 
conferences, committee meetings and 
all the other convention procedures 
through which free people exchange 
ideas and govern themselves. 

Main speakers contributed te the 
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aura of citizenship responsibility 
which characterized the Key Club 
convention. International Trustee Al. 
R. Cox from Canton, Ohio talked to 
the boys about “Our American Her- 
itage.” Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, spoke about the op- 
portunities that abound in a free na- 
tion. Kenneth D. Wells, Executive 
Vice President, Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Inc., stressed acceptance of our 
responsibilities. And the delegates 
listened with interest to a report on 
UNESCO as seen at close range by 
one of their members, Keith Beery 
of Denver, who is the only high 
school student on the National Ad- 
visory Commission of UNESCO. 
Several Key Clubs _ received 
awards for outstanding service to 
their high schools and the Key Club 
movement. The attendance contest 
was won by the Baton Rouge 
(Louisiana) High School Key Club. 
Runners-up were Long Beach, Mis- 
sissippi and Fort Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida. Achievement award winners 
were as follows: Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania; University High School, 
Baton Rouge; Baton Rouge High 
School. Honorable mention: Ohio 
State School for the Deaf, Columbus; 
Matoaka, West Virginia; Cape May, 
New Jersey; Long Beach, Missis- 
sippi; and Coral Gables, Florida. 
Columbus, Ohio Kiwanians worked 
hard to help the boys stage the con- 
vention. William Bauerle was chair- 
man of the Kiwanis Host Commit- 
tee and Robert W. Gruesser acted as 
convention coordinator. District 
Governor Ellis Kerr also partici- 
pated. THE END 





Clockwise, the new Key Club board: Trustees Bill Peckham, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario; Phil Smith, Paris, Arkansas; Ted Shields, Smartville, 
California; Doug Smalheer, Cleveland, Ohio; Welton Brumfield, Jr., 
Amite, Louisiana; Vice-President Ron Gunning, London, Ontario; President 
Jack Stilwell, Charleston, South Carolina; Vice-President Glenn 

Greene, Harlan, Kentucky; Secretary Fred Mallory, Richmond, Virginia; 
Trustees Ken Murrah, Winter Park, Florida; Jere Melilli, Baton 

Rouge, Louisiana; Bill Barrett, High Point, North Carolina; Hugh Hart, 
Reading, Pennsylvania; and Jim York, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 


President-elect Jack Stilwell, left, receives the gavel 

from International President Kenneth Miller. Below is a view of the 
gala President’s Ball, which climaxed the convention’s social 

program. Dancing partners were secured from high schools around 
Columbus. A swimming show was put on during the intermission. 









































DOBBS FERRY, NEW YORK The service clubs’ in 
Dobbs Ferry have formed a non-partisan committee 
to eliminate politics from the board of education. 

BOSCOBEL, WISCONSIN This club conducted a forum 
on the need for better police protection. Members of 
the city council attended, and plans were made for 
improving law enforcement. 

HAZELWOOD-GREENFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA. This club 
sent a letter to the city’s director of public works, 
calling attention to the poor condition of fire plugs 
in the community. If no action is taken, the Ki- 
wanis club will call a public meeting. 

NEW LONDON, MISSOURI Kiwanians here helped 
farmers terrace fields, lay contour lines and create 
pond sites and waterways. 

MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA Months of negotiation by 
members of this club have made Michigan City one 
of the stopping places for a pleasure steamer. Each 
day the boat will dock at Michigan City, bringing 
an estimated 85,000 visitors to the community during 
the summer. 

ORTONVILLE, MINNESOTA Men from this club are 
helping their city council draft a new zoning law. 





At the left, the Chairman of the Public Affairs Committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Peekskill, New York, shows a helicopter 
to a county supervisor. The club urged purchase of the plane. 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS This club is soliciting good read- 
ing matter for inmates of the Peoria County Deten- 
tion Home. 

LEBANON, KENTUCKY Members of this club are tak- 
ing part in an annual campaign to exterminate rats. 
The service clubbers are distributing poison in co- 
operation with the Lebanon Chamber of Commerce. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE Kiwanians here are an- 
alyzing the school budget and investigating all po- 
tential sources of additional revenue. 

HANKINSON, NORTH DAKOTA Kiwanians here are 
showing farmers how to prevent soil from blowing 
away. 

LEWISTOWN, MONTANA This club has given one 
complete layette to the county health nurse and an- 
other to the local welfare office. The equipment is 
loaned to needy families and unwed mothers. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA These Kiwanians supply 
every high school in their county with a subscrip- 
tion to a conservation magazine. 

PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA Members of this club are 
helping foreign-born wives of ex-GI’s to get citizen- 
ship papers. To help the women understand our way 
of life, the club is sponsoring a lecture series for the 
new Americans. 

PAW PAW, MICHIGAN Members of the Paw Paw club 
have planted trees along the parkways of their com- 
munity. 

ELMIRA, NEW YORK Kiwanians here sponsored a 
pre-marriage clinic to acquaint young people with 
the problems of adult life. 

FLINT, MICHIGAN Members of this club have plowed 
fire lanes in a local forest area. 

SYLVESTER, GEORGIA The Kiwanis Club of Sylves- 
ter has been encouraging farmers to vote in a ref- 
erendum that will decide whether Sylvester gets a 
tobacco market this year. 

LAURENS, SOUTH CAROLINA  Kiwanians here helped 
two rural churches get lay preachers. 

CHEBOYGAN, MICHIGAN Cheboygan Kiwanians pro- 
moted a joint meeting with the Jaycees and Rotari- 
ans to discuss changing their city government. The 
service clubbers considered adopting the city man- 
ager form of government. Several practicing city 
managers spoke at the gathering. 

BELLEFONTE, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here dis- 
tributed twenty copies of Emily Post’s book, Motor 
Manners, to newspapers, schools and police depart- 
ments in the county. 

MOULTRIE, GEORGIA This club formed a county cot- 
ton committee to help farmers increase their yield 
per acre. 
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HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK These Kiwanians 
called a meeting of taxpayers to discuss formation 
of a local improvement association. 

ALTUS, OKLAHOMA Kiwanians here put toothbrushes 
and toothpaste into individual boxes bearing the 
statement, “Compliments of Kiwanis Club.” These 
packages are given to needy children. 

NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT This club is convert- 
ing an abandoned gravel pit into a park. The esti- 
mated cost is $1,600, plus many hours of labor by 
the Kiwanians. 

PARK CITY, UTAH Members of this club took sixth 
grade students on an educational tour of Salt Lake 
City. 

VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON A Vancouver Kiwanian 
is teaching a group of local youth how to make fish- 
ing flies. 

BROOKLINE, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA This club 
is working to prohibit erection of signboards in~esi- 
dential districts. 

RIDGEWOOD, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK “Don’t Be ? 
Drip” stickers distributed by this club dramatized 
the need for water conservation in Ridgewood. 

AUSTIN, MINNESOTA This club is giving farmers lit- 
erature about control of corn borers. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA To help combat juve- 
nile delinquency, the Kiwanis Club of San Francisco 
contributes to the salary of a full-time Cub Scout 
leader. 

HAINES CITY, FLORIDA These Kiwanians are super- 
vising a Boy Scout troop until a scoutmaster can be 
located. 

BLACK HILLS ORDNANCE DEPOT, IGLOO, SOUTH 
DAKOTA Kiwanians here acted as enumerators for 
the Provo School District census. After their regular 
working hours, they counted 507 children of school 
age. 

BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here are stock- 
ing streams with trout. 

MADISON, MINNESOTA Kiwanians here sponsored a 
music festival involving local church choirs. 

AMITE, LOUISIANA As part of its town beautification 
program, the Kiwanis Club of Amite planted flowers 
in a community park. 

MARYVILLE, MISSOURI Kiwanians here bought a 
large power spray attachment for the city tractor. 
The sprayer will be used to kill bothersome bugs. 
Maryville Kiwanians are also buying the insecticide. 

PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA Members of this club are 
building a fishing pier for the use of tourists who 
come to the community during the winter. 

LAKE CITY, IOWA _ This club sponsors an anti-ring- 
worm clinic, with three Kiwanian doctors giving 
free care to grade school pupils. 

MIRACLE MILE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA The 
Public and Business Affairs committee of this club 
studied California’s old age benefits program and its 
effect on taxpayers. A full report was made by the 
committee at a regular meeting. 

CANTON, MISSOURI Nine times in one month, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Canton filled pulpits in 
rural churches. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK A resolution calling for per- 
manent registration of voters was sent to the state 
legislature by the Kiwanis Club of Rochester. 

PETERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA After several years 

of effort, this club has won improved telephone 

service for the community. 
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These are just a few of the fifty-nine Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Kiwanians who took part in the clean-up, paint-up party that 
was staged to prepare the club’s summer camp for the season. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS These Kiwanians helped their 
township locate a grave digger and caretakers for 
two cemeteries. 

SEARCY, ARKANSAS This club helped local farmers 
set out 350 acres of tomatoes—a new crop in the 
Searcy area. 

BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI Kiwanians here are 
raising money to build a $30,000 sweet potato de- 
hydration plant. 

GARDEN CITY, KANSAS Twenty-eight members of this 
club have spent three or more hours at the bedside 
of a high school boy who had a serious accident. The 
lad needed more attention than a nurse could give, 
so the Kiwanians kept a twenty-four-hour-a-day 
vigil at the boy’s bedside. 

DE KALB, ILLINOIS This club is installing shuffle- 
board courts in a park. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA This club holds an annual din- 
ner to honor safe drivers of commercial vehicles. 
This year 350 attended the Kiwanis banquet and 
each guest received a certificate bearing the number 
of years he had driven without an accident. 

EMPORIUM, PENNSYLVANIA Members of this club 
passed a resolution calling for adequate flood con- 
trol. The resolution was sent to government offi- 
cials and read into the Congressional Record. 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA In the interests of community 
improvement, this club held a discussion meeting 
on the subject, “What’s Wrong with Valparaiso?” 

RIVERDALE, TORONTO, ONTARIO This club gave hy- 
brid seed corn to young farmers. 

EUCLID, OHIO Forty-five members of this club are 
spearheading a drive to raise $1,000,000 for a hospital 
fund. 

SHELTON, CONNECTICUT Kiwanians here are reor- 
ganizing and revitalizing their Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON At least one member of 
this club attends each meeting of the city council. 
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FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO This club has originated 
a good citizenship program that is spreading rapidly 
to other communities in Canada and the United 
States. 

The Fort Frances Kiwanians have dignified the 
ceremony at which immigrants are made citizens 
and made it possible for each new Canadian to keep 
the Bible upon which he or she took his oath of 
citizenship. The Kiwanis club also entertains the 
immigrants at a dinner where the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship are explained. 

The idea for this project came when the Kiwanis 
Club of Fort Frances discovered that many new 
Canadians were receiving their citizenship in infor- 
mal and unimpressive ceremonies. 

“Under these conditions, how could we expect 
naturalized citizens to realize that Canadian citizen- 
ship was a prized possession?” questioned Kiwanian 
A. D. McLennan. To remedy the situation, Fort 
Frances Kiwanians worked out a plan whereby the 
oath of citizenship ceremony is administered by 
formally gowned officials in a court room filled with 
representatives of civic organizations, the mayor, 
members of parliament, private citizens and school 
children. Then, the newcomers are entertained at a 
dinner given by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Frances. 
As the result, new citizens receive their citizenship 
papers in an atmosphere of memorable dignity and 
friendliness. 

ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA To help get out the vote in a 
recent election, the Kiwanis Club of Arcadia hired a 
sound truck which cruised the city streets, loudly 
reminding Arcadians to do their civic duty. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, MICHIGAN Stuttering children 
are being cured at a speech clinic sponsored by this 
club. 

KITTANNING, PENNSYLVANIA’ This club _ bought 
benches for the town to put in a city park. 

WINSTED, CONNECTICUT Kiwanians here sent a vote 
of confidence to Ambassador Jessup, whose loyalty 
to America is currently being questioned. 

WELLINGTON, TEXAS This club is working to bring 
a student from Holland to study six months at Texas 
A. & M. College. 

ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK Together with the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rockville Centre Kiwanians 
took part in a fire prevention inspection of their 
village. 
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Kiwanians in Van Nuys, California are shown during a course 
in driver-education which they sponsored. The club has also 
distributed 3000 safe-driving pledge forms for youngsters. 





This photo shows two needy children being fitted for shoes 
donated by the Kiwanis Club of Jamaica, New York. The club 
also provided the same two kids with complete new wardrobes. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA To stimulate church at- 
tendance, the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood places a 
write-up once a week in the local paper. These mes- 
sages contain famous persons’ answers to the ques- 
tion, “Why Attend Church?” 

Says Oscar Rennebohm, Governor of Wisconsin: 
“Regular church attendance keeps strong our faith 
and replenishes and strengthens our will to so live 
and so serve that ours may be a substantial contri- 
bution to a better world.” 

Says Governor Dewey: “Without the inspiration 
of religion, no nation can properly meet the tre- 
mendous problems that face it both at home and 
abroad. Religion is the foundation and living force 
of the human principles we profess.” 

Says Harold Stassen: “Who can doubt the impor- 
tance to our children of thorough knowledge of the 
Bible and its relationship to the problems we face 
as individuals and a nation today? Christian chil- 
dren of the world have gained to a large extent their 
knowledge of fundamental principles that are so 
basic to everyday life in churches and in their Sun- 
day Schools.” 

TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT This club sponsored a 
home show where 9250 people saw nearly $100,000 
worth of building materials, home furnishings and 
appliances. 

ITHACA, NEW YORK Twenty FFA and 4-H essay 
contest winners received 2000 baby chicks from the 
Kiwanis Club of Ithaca. Toward the end of the year 
each boy will bring two dressed chickens to a din- 
ner meeting where the birds will be auctioned off. 
Proceeds will be used to send the two boys with the 
best-dressed birds to the National Poultry Show. 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO Kiwanians here recently enter- 
tained thirteen men and women who have taught 
Sunday School for thirty-five years or more. 

EAST DES MOINES, IOWA Kiwanians here are 
working to prohibit the sale of beer in the grand- 
stands of a local ball park. 
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to Washington a resolution protesting importation 

of canned crab meat from Russia. Competition from 

Soviet producers threatens a canning industry near 

Hoquiam. 

LONG BEACH, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians here con- 
vinced local merchants of the need for a uniform 
code of business ethics, dealing with refunds and 
honest advertising. The service clubbers are working 
out a suitable code and designing an emblem that 
will be displayed by all businessmen who subscribe 
to the new ethical standards. 

STANDISH, MAINE This club sponsored a spelling bee. 

SAINT STEPHEN, NEW BRUNSWICK This club has 
taken an active part in cleaning up an unsightly sec- 
tion of the community’s waterfront. 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE This club  con- 
ducted a successful trade fair to improve relations 
between merchants and consumers in the area. 

CLATSKANIE, OREGON Kiwanians here are helping 
local farmers form a mint growers’ association. 

PARSONS-MINERS MILLS-PLAINS, PENNSYLVANIA Ki- 

wanians here are sponsoring the cleanup of a local 





¢ dump. 
oes : ROSCOE, NEW YORK Kiwanians here are responsible 
lub i for a bill prohibiting dam construction on the 
bes. a Beaverkill and Willowemoc Rivers. 
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BAYTOWN, TEXAS The Agriculture and Conservation 
at- committee of this club is serving as the dairy cattle 
sa committee for the Baytown Fair Association. 
es- | FRANKLIN, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians here prepared a 
es- Fe tax report for the community. The service clubbers 

a presented their findings at a meeting attended by 
in: 250 citizens. 
ith [= CRANSTON, RHODE ISLAND This club arranged for 
ive J psychiatric examinations for a seven-year-old boy 
ri- # who is having social difficulties. 
: WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS More than 2000 Boy Scouts 
=e took part in the Scout-O-Rama sponsored by Wich- 
_ i ita Falls Kiwanians. Despite bad weather, 5000 peo- 
and : ple came to the event, which is staged each year to 
- = arouse interest in scouting. 

e SAINT JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK Kiwanians here 
a. : took a census of all cattle in the area. 
the _ JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA This club helped cen- 
ace 
‘il- a sus takers get data on people who were out of town 
nile ul during the checking period. 
ae |  CEDARTOWN, GEORGIA Kiwanians here are promot- 
iin le ing diversification of farm crops. This is important 

: to the community because Cedartown’s prosperity 
Ws Z has heretofore been largely dependent on cotton 
000 é production. 
aia » READING, OHIO Through the efforts of this club, 

‘ members of a high school graduating class were 
say q interviewed by representatives of the Ohio State 
the 5 Employment Service. 
ear ; HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS This club raised $50,000, 
lin- . which is being used to build a library. 
off. ' SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN This club held a mock Senate 
the 3 session to dramatize the need for enacting Hoover 
' Commission recommendations. Members of the club 
er- é took the parts of prominent senators and debated 
ght # adoption of economy and efficiency measures. 

| RENTON, WASHINGTON Kiwanians held a meeting 
are ¥ to present both sides of the farm subsidy question. 
nd- FRANKLIN, INDIANA This club has given playground 





equipment to a grade school. THE END 
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HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON This club passed and sent 


YOUTH serves \OUTT 


Dwicur Morrow High School Key Clubbers at Engle- 
wood, New Jersey mimeographed maps of the school. 
More than 500 were distributed . . . Barrie Collegiate 
Institute Key Clubbers at Barrie, Ontario sponsored a 
“London Minerva Marionette Show” for its second North 
American performance. During the puppet show, mem- 
bers ushered and took complete charge of coat checking, 
clearing $308. The money was given to the city’s hos- 
pital fund . . . The Key Club of DeSoto County High 
School at Arcadia, Florida sponsored a homecoming 
dance and faculty-Key Club basketball game which 
netted $220. The Key Club also paid for cleaning and 
mothproofing the school’s auditorium curtains. 





Key Cuvssers at Americus, Georgia bought a flag for 
the school. Members raise and lower this flag each day 
... The Key Club at Mount Pleasant, Texas sponsored a 
track meet. These relays—the fourth in a yearly series 
—were run on a new track built by the Key Club. 


A bake SALE was held by Key Clubbers at St. Francis- 
ville, Illinois . . . The Key Club at Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire plans to present a trophy annually to the most 
valuable player on the baseball team . . . At Scottsdale, 
Arizona Key Clubbers took part in the Phoenix Rodeo 
Parade. They decorated a float in the true western theme 
and provided the horses . . . Red Bank High School Key 
Clubbers at Chattanooga, Tennessee sponsored a campus 
clean-up week. The grounds were raked, and fourteen 
truckloads of rocks and debris were removed from the 
playground. 


Sramrorp Collegiate Institute Key Clubbers at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario were ushers for the annual music nights 
held at the school. Members alternated between usher- 
ing and coat checking . . . Maintenance of a Teen Can- 
teen is one of the many services performed by the 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School Key Club at Ebens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. A guidance day, clean-up week 
and donkey basketball game were also sponsored by 
this active group. THE END 





Many Kiwanis clubs have put up signs to stimulate church 
attendance, but here is one erected by Key Club boys at Osceola, 
Arkansas. The lads are interested in support of church work. 
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Keep trying, 

for the sunshine 
of success 
makes the world 
forget about 
failure. If 

you don’t believe 


it, consider 


the 





E STRUCK OUT 1330 times, a rec- 
H ord in futility unapproached by 
any other player in the history of 
baseball. That means striking out 
once a game for something like a 
nine-year stretch! 

In baseball there is nothing more 
negative, useless and unsuccessful 
than striking out—yet the man who 
compiled this awful record of failure 
is always thought of as the greatest 
ball player of all time. 

He was Babe Ruth. 

In the minds of the followers of 
the national pastime he is just about 
as far from a failure as it is possible 
to get. The booming noise from his 
bat that accounted for some 700 
home runs completely obliterated the 
1330 times he made the futile swish- 
ing sound. 

This is a good thing to remember: 
The bright sound of success always 
wipes out the rasps of failure. 

Take Cy Young, who is generally 
regarded as the greatest pitcher of 
all time. He accumulated 511 vic- 
tories, a mark that never has been 
threatened and isn’t ever expected 
to be. Winning 511 times means pro- 
ducing thirty victories a season for 
seventeen years! 

But what is generally overlooked 
and forgotten is that Cy Young 
pitched more than 900 games. He ac- 
tually lost almost as many games as 
he won. 

Cy Young stands out only as the 
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great winning pitcher, just as Babe 
Ruth is never thought of as the 
greatest strikeout man in the his- 
tory of the game, but as its greatest 
hitter. 

The failingest man that ever was, 
undoubtedly, was a fellow who lived 
in New Jersey. He was always try- 
ing experiments that were unsuc- 
cessful. Oh, sometimes something 
would come off, but only after thou- 
sands upon thousands of abortive 
failures. 

But somehow we never think of 
Thomas A. Edison as a failure, but 
as this country’s greatest inventor, 


lesson of the 
Strikeout man 


By HAROLD HELFER 


the man who gave us electric light, 
motion pictures, and the phonograph. 

At Fort Necessity a number of 
centuries ago, during the French and 
Indian War, a young American offi- 
cer capitulated to the enemy. 

But George Washington is never 
thought of as the man who surren- 
dered to the French but as the glori- 
ous hero who fought the Revolu- 
tionary War to victory. 

A certain Irishman wrote nine 
years before he sold his first manu- 
script. 

But nobody thinks of George Ber- 
nard Shaw today as the man who 
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spent almost a decade writing futil- 
ily—only as the great playwright 
of our generation. 

A fellow in Birmingham, Alabama, 
named Roy received 354 rejection 
slips from magazines before he sold 
his first story. 

When he got his first big check, he 
cashed it in a bank and then stood 
up all night counting the money over 
and over again. 

Today Octavus Roy Cohen is re- 
garded as one of the country’s most 
successful authors and no one thinks 
of him as the man who fell on his 
face 354 times before he took his first 
step. 

I recently ran across a book in the 
library containing the early efforts 
of some well-known writers. Any 
discouraged writer ought to take a 
look at it. He'll probably find that 
any number of his own rejected 
manuscripts are definitely superior 
to the horrible stuff contained in this 
book—and yet all these people went 
on to reach literary heights. 

Of all the drivel found in this book 
none is any less promising or more 
downright awful than that of the 
struggling author who signed him- 
self Ernest Hemingway, and who 
today is generally looked upon as 
the author who is most likely to be 
remembered among contemporary 
writers in the generations to come. 


In Enctanp a half century ago a 
young lieutenant ran for Parlia- 
ment and was soundly defeated. 

He was to be defeated in elections 
again, too, but who remembers Win- 
ston Churchill as the man who was 
defeated at the British polls instead 
of the glorious wartime leader who 
brought Britain from the brink of 
despair and defeat to victory in her 
most trying hour? 

Harry S. Truman failed in his at- 
tempt to get into West Point and 
he also went bankrupt as a haber- 
dasher. But he is more apt to be 
remembered for the fact that he 
became the thirty-second President 
of the United States. 

It has been pointed out before that 
failure can be a stepping stone to 
success. Someone has put it this 
way: “When we are flat on our backs 
there is no way to look but up.” 

But people would feel a lot less 
sensitive about failures if they re- 
membered how thoroughly immate- 
rial failure is. It just doesn’t matter, 
except perhaps as a guidepost for 
yourself. Success is a bright sun 
that obscures and makes ridiculously 
unimportant all the little shadowy 
flecks of failure. THE END 
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The little town 


of Fairlee, Vermont 


is alive with new spirit 


since the library was fixed up. 


Young people’s activities in Fairlee 
center around the library, which has 
been made attractive to all age groups. 


Wen 1945 the public library at Fair- 
lee, Vermont was about as attractive 
as the local graveyard. Most books 
were old editions, printed in type so 
small that reading was a chore instead 
of a pleasure. The selection of maga- 
zines was poor, and there was hardly 
anything on the shelves to interest 
children. 

It was shortly after Japan surren- 
dered that a group of citizens began 
resurrecting their library—and_ inci- 
dentally making Fairlee a better com- 
munity. Herb Warren, a native son, 
returned to Fairlee after the war and 
was so shocked at the stagnation of the 
town’s library that he began talking 
reform to his neighbors. Soon after 
this group began planning an improve- 
ment campaign, they found an ally in 
Macy’s Department Store down in 
New York City. This store, which 
has helped other small communities 
throughout America revive their libra- 
ries, supplied technical advice to the 
men from Fairlee. 

Their first step was capturing the 
children’s interest in non-textbook 


_ library?” 


reading. Because the library had been 
run down for so long, few of the 
youngsters had read anything but their 
lessons. So Herb and his friends bought 
some new books, which were put in 
the school instead of the library. The 
kids soon learned to enjoy outside 
reading, and began coming to the li- 
brary. By this time a few new books 
had been added to the shelves, and so 
the youngsters kept coming back. To 
interest their parents, Herb and his 
friends planned book reviews, forums 
and open houses—all designed to re- 
acquaint older folks with the vital role 
that a good library plays in community 
life. 

When they realized this, citizens 
held a town meeting and voted a libra- 
ry appropriation four times larger than 
ever before. But a far more significant 
result of the community’s awakened 
interest in reading was the change in 
attitude toward world, national, state 
and local affairs. 

When a GI from Fairlee brought a 
European bride back from overseas, 
there was a great demand for books 
about her country; the townspeople 
had discovered that brotherhood and 
being a good neighbor were helped 
considerably—and made far more in- 
teresting—when they could read and 
study along with it. 

Democracy, too, has advanced in 
Fairlee since the library’s resurrection. 
Young people began doing lots of out- 
side reading in connection with their 
schoolwork, and, as a result, developed 
a keen interest in civics. The young- 
sters organized a citizenship committee 
which cooperates with adults in solv- 
ing some local problems. Meeting at 
luncheon forums, representatives of 
several generations talk over matters 
affecting them all. The new librarian 
usually sits in on these sessions be- 
cause nearly everyone wants to know: 
“What can I find out about this in the 
—Mark Jonas 
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50-50 Introductory DEAL 


GOOD UNTIL SEPTEMBER 1 


SENSATIONAL NEW GLASS CLEANSER—Se//s /tse/f 





























CLEANS TWICE AS MUCH 
GLASSWARE, MIRRORS TWICE AS EASY, 


WINDOWS, WINDSHIELDS | TWICE AS FAST! 


SHOWCASES 


EASIER THAN SELLING TICKETS... Kiwanians = SEND NO MONEY... fer) inven nner ee eae soo 


usually dis- per bottle. After GLASS-KLENZ shipment arrives, ask each member to take home 
like to sell tickets and solicit funds, but they will welcome this a dollar bottle or two for family or friends. Your club keeps 50c on each bottle. 
opportunity to BUY the remarkable new glass cleanser, GLASS- NOTE: GLASS-KLENZ is also available in gallon jugs for use in stores and 
; cae J ; . ; offices. Retail price $3.49 per gallon; minimum order 4 gallons, (Your price 
KLENZ, from the club for their own use. Members and their wives $1.74 per gallon.) Your club makes $1.75 on each gallon. 
will recommend it to their friends and neighbors. One bottle sells MR. PRESIDENT, 
another and YOUR CLUB GETS FULL COMMISSION (50c) MR. SECRETARY ... . Why not get started with GLASS-KLENZ right away? 
ON ALL REPEAT SALES ORDERED THROUGH YOU. A Order your first shipment of GLASS-KLENZ now. When it arrives try it on your 


survey shows that an average family will use 6 bottles a year glasses or any glass object. If you are not completely satisfied, send it back and 


So—you can make 6 profits per family for your club all year 


THERE’S NOTHING QUITE LIKE GLASS- 
KLENZ ...GLASS-KLENZ contains no wax. It makes no 


dust or powder. It leaves no 


we will refund your money. 


(Minimum order 1 doz. bottles. Your cost per doz. $6.00) 


"round. 









greasy, dust-collecting film on glass. No hard rubbing is needed. 
Saves hands and clothing. Windows stay clean longer. Cleans 
TWICE as much; TWICE as fast; TWICE as easy as ordinary 


cleansers. Does not injure paint or varnish. 

































TO ROBERT ARCHER AND COMPANY 2 

- 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS E 

Mi GENTLEMEN: Please ship at once dozen quart bottles of new bd 

ME GLASS-KLENZ @ $6.00 per doz. au 

— SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ~ 

& La NO DUST \\ 

ae - = N M S \ CTF 

gy Club A oO WAX : al ht, : > i 

= ® Te) \ SY TUMEAS FAST | 

HE Address 5 cee aed (es oiak capes sildine ici tdace packer sepia ncanicemnt nae Be GREASY FILM SS 7° viele a! 
S . 

bal — NO HEAVY : WUE AS MU I 

~ City and State Seg a neat a ais Doe A ie Se oe a RUBBING = —S 

al ; ™ Te) —— iV! 

® Name of person ordering Roe ener a STREAKING 
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Atmost 1600 Kiwanians, their wives and children at- 
tended a mammoth inter-club fish fry at Dadeville, 
Alabama May 4, prior to the opening of the recent In- 
ternational convention. Sixteen states and three Ca- 
nadian provinces were represented at the affair, which 











c was sponsored by the fifth Alabama division. 
4 Mayor Kent Jones of Dadeville proclaimed May 4 
" a “Kiwanis Day,” and early in the morning host Kiwanians 


were busy making preparations. About 1000 pounds of 
catfish were assembled at the picnic grounds, together 
with the ingredients for hundreds of “hush puppies.” 
Visitors approaching Dadeville from the north were 
greeted at Alexander City by the Kiwanis club, which 
passed out souvenirs, soft drinks and road maps. Those 
q coming in from the east received similar courtesies from 
clubs in the Chattahoochee Valley. 
A program of continuous entertainment began at one 
o'clock and lasted until nine that evening. There were 
string bands, colored quartettes, whistlers, Key Club 


a ; groups, marimba players, piano music, chalk-talk artists, 
0 ' accordion players, and skits by every club in the host 
ne | division. An interesting sidelight was the aerial tours 


ie ; provided by the Flying Farmers of Alabama. Squadrons 
_ of private planes took visiting Kiwanians over the state’s 
famous Piedmont district. 
The idea for this inter-club fish fry was born at the 
y? » 1949 International convention in Atlantic City, where 
. '  Alabamians learned that many folks from the North had 
never tasted fried catfish and “hush puppies.” ‘So the 
clubs of the fifth division decided to hold the fish fry in 
connection with the Miami convention. 


InrernatTIoNaL Trustee Don Forsythe has been re- 
elected president of the Greater Weeklies Associates, 
Inc. Don is publisher of the Hancock County Journal at 
Carthage, Illinois. 


Arrer WHAT happened at a recent ladies’ night, George- 
town, Delaware Kiwanians won’t be amazed at any fu- 
ture programs. For Kiwanian George T. Russell held his 
surprise wedding at the Kiwanis function! Reverend 
William O. Hackett, also a Georgetown Kiwanian, offi- 
ciated at the service. Adding to the novelty of the af- 
fair was the fact that the bride’s attendant was the 
groom’s teen-age daughter, and the best man was the 
bride’s teen-age son. 

Also at the meeting were Kiwanians and their wives 
from Wilmington, Milford, Rehoboth Beach, Elkton and 
Salisbury. 


Kawanzans in Lansing, Michigan are really interested 
in safety. The club recently sponsored a banquet at 
which Lansing received the National Safety Council’s 
award as the safest city in the United States. Mayor 
Ralph Crego, immediate past president of the Lansing 
club, accepted the award for the City of Lansing. Then 
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Burr O. Twichell, mayor of East Lansing and member 
of the Kiwanis club in his community, accepted the 
council’s blue ribbon, no-fatality award for East Lansing. 
The third Kiwanian to be honored was Bill Pomeroy of 
the Lansing club. He was cited by the National Safety 
Council for his radio station’s work in behalf of accident 
prevention. 


Unoer the sponsorship of the Caldwell-Reserve club, 
Legion of Honor men from around Chicago, Illinois held 
their second annual meeting recently. About fifty vet- 
eran Kiwanians from four Chicago-area divisions at- 
tended the gathering. 


Nine Canapian and forty American clubs (all from the 
Michigan District) attended the annual good will meet- 
ing sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Windsor, Ontario. 
International Trustee Al. Cox gave the main address. 
Kenneth Loheed, governor of the OQM District, and 
Dr. Clarence M. Loesell, immediate past governor of the 
Michigan District, also spoke. 


Kuwantans in Helper and Price, Utah think they hold a 
record. Six members of one family belong to these two 
clubs, which are only seven miles apart! S. Bert Bunnell 
and his sons Omer, Louis and Boyd are affiliated with 
the Helper club. The other Bunnell boys—Ross and 
Kay—are members of the Price club. If women could 
belong to Kiwanis, Mother Bunnell would be a Kiwanian, 
too. 


Seven years AFTER he helped rescue accident victims 
from a burning truck, Kiwanian Charles Bouffard of the 
Gorham, Maine club received a citation from the Secre- 
tary of the Army. The incident occurred when Charles 
was on duty with the Army. He is a past lieutenant 
governor of the New England District. 


In Oxeene, OKLAHOMA men who miss Kiwanis meetings 
without making up their absence have to eat by them- 
selves the following week. At the first meeting after the 
rule was adopted, seven outcasts ate together. Next 
week there was one absentee, and the third week every 
Kiwanian was present. During the first four months of 
1950 twenty of the club’s thirty-two members have 
maintained perfect attendance records. 


Nicu on Turrty Years is the title of a 104-page history 
of the Kiwanis Club of West Toronto, Ontario. Walter 
W. Bamlett authored the volume, covering the club’s 
development from 1921 to 1948. The administration of 
each president is summarized; a chapter is devoted to 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary; the famous Casa Loma project is 
the subject of another chapter; and the final section tells 
about Camp Westowanis. 
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MOSINEE 
(From page 35) 


tacking the Legion and touting com- 
munism that were slipped under the 
door of every home in Mosinee early 
on April 30. The Legion stoutly de- 
nied that it was part of the pro- 
motion. The Milwaukee office of the 
communist party also denied any 
connection with the maneuver, al- 
though it was listed as the source on 
the pamphlets. The Milwaukee com- 
munists hinted that party members 
from Mosinee and its neighboring 
communities executed the plan. 

When they swarmed into Mosinee 
on the eve of May Day, the news- 
men found that plans for the event 
fell considerably short of the ad- 
vance notices. They had been led to 
believe, for instance, that the entire 
population would cooperate in the 
project, that travel would be re- 
stricted to those with permits, and 
that laborers would toil twelve hours 
for no more than four dollars. 


Tuey rounp, however, that en- 
thusiasm for the project was greatly 
restrained in some quarters. Many 
people regarded it as a commercial 
publicity stunt from which they pre- 
ferred to remain aloof. Others 
viewed it with the tolerance they 
might extend to a carnival. They 
liked to watch the main events but 
had little heart for joining the side- 
show. Only those who wore little 
red stars in their lapels or hat bands 
took part in the project. 

The newsmen found that the three 
roadblocks on the outskirts of town 
were as impenetrable as a toy bal- 
loon. Any form of locomotion from a 
baby carriage or a pair of crutches 
to a five-ton truck could carry a 
person through the roadblocks with- 
out a travel permit. For a few hours 
the guards dutifully halted all traffic 
and chatted with the drivers while 
photographers snapped their pic- 
tures. As the cold and dampness 
gnawed through to their bones, and 
as the photographers drifted to other 
sectors, the guards retreated to their 
own cars and manned the roadblocks 
by glaring at passing drivers. By five 
in the afternoon, three hours before 
the “uprising” was to end, the road- 
blocks were memories. 

The biggest rhubarb was raised 
over the twelve-hour day, four- 
dollar pay. The Legion tried to sooth 
the uproar by explaining that press 
releases said only that “workers 
would be told” of the new labor con- 
ditions. There was never any inten- 
tion of carrying out the edict. 

The workers were told. They, too, 
took the announcement at its face 
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value and bristled like a new broom. 
Bluntly, they told the committee 
working on the project where it 
could take the promotion. The com- 
mittee elected to stay in Mosinee 
where the temperature was con- 
siderably cooler. 

These and other drab facts did not 
provide the color which newspaper 
editors demanded. The reporters 
could have retired to their rooms and 
written highly colorful stories from 
their imaginations, with an eloquent 
disregard for facts. Instead they 
stayed put and earnestly tried to 
make the facts fit their stories. With 
movie and still photographers and 
radio crewmen, they plunged into 
the task like a bronco out of a buck- 
ing chute. 

It was just below freezing when 
the newsmen huddled in front of 
the home of Mayor Ralph Kronen- 
wetter at six in the morning on May 
Day. Inside the house a “communist” 
squad was routing the forty-nine- 
year-old mayor (a portly, moonfaced 
man with high blood pressure) out of 
bed. Photographers stamped around 
in the snow, seeking the best shoot- 
ing angle. The movie camermen took 
their stations about seven feet from 
the bottom of the stairs, aiming their 
cameras like a firing squad drawing 
a bead. 

Out of the house burst Mayor 
Kronenwetter in the arms of two 
“communist” guards. Although he 
knew of the ouster long in advance, 
he seemed sleepy-eyed and was 
wearing only pink-dotted pajamas 
and a lavender bathrobe. While the 
cameras ground away, the guards 
hustled him down the stairs and 
barged into the cameramen. 


* * * * * 
3, Anniversary Clubs 

Spokane, Washington..... August 1 
Th; ROE. . cco 0m ale August 4 
Clarksburg, West Virginia.August 5 
Pocatello, Idaho......... August 5 
en, RID cia 5:5 soo SO August 10 
Athens, Tennessee........ August 11 
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Muncie, Indiana......... August 19 
Sweetwater, Tennessee....August 25 
0), Anniversary Clubs 

South Akron, Ohio....... August 6 


Holdenville, Oklahoma....August 7 
Kingstree, South Carolina. .August 7 


Owego, New York........ August 13 
Burlingame-San Mateo, 

ee rea eer August 20 
Hinton, West Virginia. .... August 31 
La Jolla, California....... August 31 
oa * * *% * 


“Thanks very much, Mr. Mayor,” 
called a photographer. “Will you go 
through it again, please?” The mayor 
good-naturedly stumbled down the 
stairs in the arms of the guards 
again. 

“That’s fine, Mr. Mayor,” bellowed 
another cameraman. “Now let’s do 
it once more for the still photogra- 
phers.” The mayor went through the 
scene three more times for both 
movie and still cameramen. Then 
the reporters closed in. 

“Were you expecting the seizure?” 
asked a reporter. 

“Well, I knew it was going to hap- 
pen, but I thought it would come 
off about eight o’clock,” admitted the 
mayor sheepishly. 

“What do you think about what’s 
happening here today?” shot another 
reporter. The mayor was confused. 
He didn’t know whether the question 
referred to the action as a town pro- 
motion or as representative of the 
communist methods. 

“Well...uh...Ithink some good 
will come out of it,” he said cau- 
tiously. 

“But you’re against such a seizure 
and the methods used by these men, 
aren’t you?” suggested the reporter 
gently. 

“Oh, sure,” responded the mayor. 
Unexpectedly the reporters asked if 
he planned to be a candidate for 
Congress from the seventh district of 
Wisconsin again. The mayor was 
taken aback. He hesitated a moment, 
then grinned broadly. 

“Sure,” he said. “I guess Ill run 
again.” When the reporters retreated, 
the radio men advanced to make a 
tape recording. Before he went in- 
side to thaw out, the mayor spent 
more than twenty minutes in the 
freezing cold while wearing only 
pajamas and bathrobe. 

That night, as he prepared to at- 
tend the patriotic rally that climaxed 
the coup, the mayor suffered a cere- 
bral hemorrhage in front of his 
home. Five days later he died. It was 
not part of the program. 


Wouen THE action at the mayor’s 
home ended, a temporary with- 
drawal was ordered to lay plans for 
the next operation and for the entire 
day. Project officials suggested that, 
to speed maneuvers, movie camera- 
men go in the first wave with the still 
photographers in the second. The 
radio crews and reporters would fol- 
low them up. The newsmen nodded 
sagely—and jettisoned the plan al- 
most as soon as they adopted it. 
The police chief, for instance, was 
“executed” first for radio in the city 
hall. Then the party trooped over 
to his home where he was “arrested.” 
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After he was dragged back to the 
city hall, the chief was “executed” 
several more times for the photog- 
raphers. 

The report that “churches were 
closed” was a slight overstatement. 
One church was closed, but only 
after some small confusion among 
the newsmen. They were directed to 
an intersection where, to their con- 
sternation, they found two churches 
on opposite corners. On the south- 
west corner stood a formidable brick 
church with a picturesque, kindly, 
white-haired old pastor named Will 
Bennett. On the northeast side of 
the intersection was a picturesque, 
white frame church with a young, 
narrow-faced pastor named Lyle 
Koenig. 

The choice between the pictur- 
esque pastor and the picturesque 

(See MOSINEE page 53) 





RESOLUTIONS 
(From page 23) 


we pause in this Thirty-fifth Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International to 
pay tribute to the memory of J. Belmont 
Mosser, a wise leader, a devoted co- 
worker and a beloved friend, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we extend to his devoted wife the hope 
that she may find comfort in the affec- 
tion in which his memory is held by 
the thousands of friends who share her 
bereavement. 


GEORGE H. ROSS 


The house that is built upon a rock 
withstands the storm that destroys the 
house whose foundation is sand. Ki- 
wanis International survived the cyni- 
cism of the twenties, the economic 
stress of the thirties and the cataclysmic 
war of the forties because of the vision 
and wisdom of those who laid its 
foundations. 

On February 14, 1950, there was taken 
from our midst Past International 
President George H. Ross. As Inter- 
national vice-president 1918-1920, Inter- 
national trustee 1920-1922, International 
president 1922-1923 and member of the 
Constitutional Convention 1923-1924, 
George H. Ross made a major contri- 
bution to the setting of our destiny for 
which Kiwanis International will ever 
be grateful. As a member of the Past 
International Presidents committee, his 
interest in and devotion to Kiwanis con- 
tinued unabated until his death. 

BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, that 
Kiwanis International, by this resolu- 
tion, voice its deep feeling of loss in the 
passing of George H. Ross, as well as 
its gratitude for the important part 
which he played in guiding the early 
destinies of our organization, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
there be extended to Mrs. Ross and her 
family our heartfelt sympathy in their 
bereavement. THE END 


JULY, 1950 e 











A BLESSING IN DISGUISE 


- MANY another food wholesaler, 
Kiwanian Herb Brown of Knoxville, 
Tennessee was caught with a big 
surplus of candy after the Christmas 
season in 1948. But he got rid of his 
inventory and in the process found 
a golden opportunity. 

Herb filled small boxes with dif- 
ferent kinds of nationally-advertised 
candy and with novelties. Boxes 
retailed for five cents. Although 
every package looked the same, buy- 
ers could never tell what they were 
going to find inside. The candy was 
always different and so were the 
prizes: toy ducks, skeletons, mon- 
keys, scotty dogs, whistles, fans, yo- 
yos, charms and rings. Most distinc- 
tive was a tiny shell made in Japan. 


When placed under water, this 
novelty blossomed into a flower. 

This sort of thing made business 
blossom for Herb. At first he got 
few orders for his Pig-’N-Pok pack- 
ages (named after the southern ex- 
pression meaning “You don’t know 
what’s inside.”) But soon children 
were clamoring for Herb’s boxes, and 
retailers bought all the Pig-’N-Pok 
packages that Herb’s assembly line 
could produce. The 7,000,000th box 
was packed before Christmas 1949, 
when Herb’s twenty-eight employees 
were packaging 72,000 a day. 

All of which proves that ingenuity 
can turn what seems like a misfor- 
tune into surprising success. 


—Warner Ogden 
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WATER TREATMENT CHEMISTRY 


@ A new water treatment chemical 
® Controlled alkalinity 
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Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 
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At HOTEL ARTHUR 
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Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinlc. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
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DEPRESSION 
(From page 29) 


buying there was less demand for 
goods, and so more men were laid 
off. When more men were laid off, 
they stopped buying, there was less 
demand for goods, more men were 
laid off, etc., etc., ete. 

This is the normal cumulative 
cycle of depression. 

But what happened in 1949? 

I talked, during the last two 
months, to some fifty families in the 
income bracket of the typical indus- 
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trial employee, where I knew the 
breadwinner had been out of work a 
part of the year. 

I found that in practically all of 
these families, in spite of layoffs, 
they had continued to buy, on time, 
things like radios and refrigerators, 
and in some instances even television 
sets and automobiles. In fact, I 
know of one case where a man who 
had been laid off for a part of the 
year had bought a home! 

I asked them, “How come?” The 
answer was this: 

Before there was any unemploy- 





ment insurance a family didn’t dare 
buy anything when a man was laid 
off, because “you never knew how 
long it would be before any money 
was coming in. But now, after two 
weeks, you know you are going to 
have enough to feed the family and 
to help out on rent, clothes and real 
necessities; and the chances are a 
man will get back to work again be- 
fore unemployment insurance runs 
out. You may not even have to tap 
your savings account for any great 
amount.” 

And the fact is that right through 
this period, savings deposits in the 
country have kept on going up! 

I dug further for facts and figures. 
I found that as far as food require- 
ments are concerned, these families 
(averaging about three and one-half 
persons per family) could “get by” 
on twelve dollars per week—less if 
they had a garden, a supply of home- 
canned food, etc. In Ohio, minimum 
unemployment compensation is ten 
dollars per week and maximum, 
twenty-five dollars. In some states 
it is higher. This is assurance of 
sustenance. 

But most important from a busi- 
ness standpoint was that unemploy- 


| ment insurance had abolished the 
_ fear of spending any money. 


Therefore the sale of products still 
Therefore volume of 


fore more men were kept at work 
instead of being laid off. 


Eptoyers pay the cost of unem- 
ployment insurance. If the above 
reasoning is correct, it means that 
this is insurance, in fact, for the em- 
ployer as well as for the employee. 

During the first nine months of 
1949, $1,232,000,000 were paid out in 
unemployment insurance. One dol- 
lar spent in retail trade, as it flows 
back through the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer to the various sup- 
pliers of materials, services and 
labor, represents at least ten dollars 
in business transacted. On _ that 
basis, during the first half of 1949, 
unemployment insurance payments 
helped sustain business volume to 
the extent of over twelve billion 
dollars. 

It is significant that unemployment 
insurance is operated on a localized 
basis and administered by the vari- 
ous states under their respective 
rates and laws covering this subject. 
Also, as you know, the greater the 
employment stability within a com- 
pany, the lower the rate that com- 
pany need pay. This isn’t a federal 
government handout—and perhaps, 
as a strictly business proposition, a 
better idea than we realizéd. THE END 
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DRY COMPOUND 





This new product of Scotts Lawn Research 
is the sure, safe way to abolish crabgrass 
from lawns without. harming grass. 
SCUTL is easy to use’. . . No mixing... 
No spraying. Treat your lawn in less 
time than a mowing from handy shaker 
box or with a spreader. At Scotts 
Dealers or write O M & Sons 7 
Co, Marysville, Ohio. 


COSTS SO LITTLE 
1250 sq ft box $1.95 
400 sq ft box — 95¢ 


A ScHEA LAWN CARE Product 
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selling only 100 [| 
NEW boxes. 
Other AMAZING profits with surprise items. 
% | You take NO RISK Send postal card to- 
OVER 100 day for samples ON 
iW APPROVAL. You also get FREE samples easy- 

ROFIT, to-sell personal Christmas cards, stationery. na 

kins. It costs nothing to try. WRITE TODAY. 


PEN-’N BRUSH, Dept. K-7, 139 Duane St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 

















PROBLEM: We would like a ruling on 
a resolution our club has been asked to 
adopt opposing socialized medicine. Is 
such a resolution advisable? 


ANSWER: The International Committee 
on Resolutions has expressed the 
opinion that the agitation for socialized 
medicine is merely one symptom of a 
much broader movement aimed at 
breaking down the private enterprise 
system, a system which is responsible 
for the greatness of the United States 
and Canada. For instance, the Inter- 
national committee recommended to 
the convention in Miami that a broader 
resolution be adopted covering not only 
socialized medicine, but the entire trend 
toward substituting socialism for our 
private enterprise system. Your club 
has been sent a printed copy of the 
resolutions adopted by the delegates in 
Miami. Resolution number four is the 
one which covers this general subject. 

It is suggested that Kiwanis clubs 
consider the adoption of a_ broader 
resolution than the one submitted—a 
resolution that follows the general pat- 
tern of resolution number four adopted 
at the Miami convention. 


PROBLEM: Can you refer our club to 
some agency capable of giving an un- 
biased opinion of school textbooks now 
being used? 

ANSWER: Kiwanis International can 
not endorse any such _ organization, 
since this would be in conflict with a 
set policy of non-endorsement. How- 
ever, there is an organization to review 
textbooks to determine if subversive 
and anti-American statements are pro- 
moted. This organization is the National 
Council of American Education, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

It is suggested that your club make an 
investigation of this organization before 
writing to it. Your board would then 
have sufficient information with which 
to base its judgment on any opinion 
rendered by this organization. 


PROBLEM: In view of the many op- 
portunities for helping underprivileged 
children, how can a club decide on the 
best project to back? 


ANSWER: By making a careful survey 
of the community in which the club 
operates to determine the type of under- 
privileged child project that would most 
justify the efforts of the club. The activ- 
ities should also be determined by the 
amount of funds available for this pur- 
pose, also the possibilities of raising 
the necessary additional funds that may 
be needed. 





PROBLEM: What can a Kiwanis club 
do to oppose the present trend of fed- 
eral government competing with private 
enterprise? 


ANSWER: Protest to your elected offi- 
cials. Get others to protest. Secure cor- 
rect information of cost of government 
participation in business as compared to 
private enterprise. Pass this on to others. 
Sponsor club programs on what private 
enterprise has done. Show that the 
United States and Canada have grown 
great under this system. 


PROBLEM: What is meant by City and 
Rural Clergymen’s Day? 


ANSWER: City and Rural Clergymen’s 
Day is a day on which all the ministers, 
priests, rabbis and other clergymen of a 
community are invited to be the guests 
of honor at the weekly club meeting. 
The program may consist of two or 
three-minute talks by each of the 
clergymen in attendance. Or, a well- 
known speaker is selected who pays 
tribute to the fine work done by the 
clergymen of the community, pointing 
out what the Kiwanians, as laymen, can 
do to assist these men in developing a 
greater spiritual life within the com- 
munity. 


PROBLEM: Have you any information 
to help us sponsor a Soap Box Derby? 
ANSWER: There is a definite pro- 
cedure to follow in sponsoring this out- 
standing project which must be in co- 
operation with your local newspaper. 
Write for complete details to: 

The All-American Soap Box Derby 

National Headquarters 

A-223 General Motors Building 

Detroit, Michigan 


PROBLEM: We wish to contact the 
nearest Canadian consulate for the pur- 
pose of arranging a program on Canada 
at a club meeting in the near future. 
To whom should we write? 


ANSWER: Since your club is located 
in the western part of the country you 
would contact: 

Canadian Consul General 

400 Montgomery 

Kohl Building 

San Francisco, California 

That office has jurisdiction of the 
western states and will advise you of 
the consulate located nearest your com- 
munity. Clubs located in the eastern 
states should contact: 

Canadian Consul General 

620 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, New York 

The midwestern states are under the 
jurisdiction of the Chicago office, located 
at 400 West Madison, Suite 80. THE END 
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MOSINEE 
(From page 49) 


church stymied the newsmen. They 
split into two groups and eyed each 
other warily while awaiting a de- 
cision. Not until the “communist” 
raiding party stalked down the street 
and into the picturesque white frame 
church was the matter settled. 

There were many lessons to be 
learned from what happened at 
Mosinee. One of the most important 
was that a movie theater should 
never be seized, even by armed men, 
in the middle of the cartoon feature. 
When the antics of Tom and Jerry 


were interrupted and a picture of 
Stalin flashed on the screen of Mosi- 
nee’s only movie, the first authentic 
notes of rebellion were sounded. The 
peevish grunts that sprouted from 
various parts of the theater indicated 
that the audience might refuse to 
pose for photographs. The breezy 
manners of the photographers and 
the hours that the townspeople had 
spent in docile obedience helped 
smother the threat. 

Another lesson was that, left to 
their own devices, the people could 
provide their own color—although 
not in the wholesale lots desired by 
the newsmen. Late in the afternoon 


the “coup” went mechanized. Four 
enterprising young “communists” 
wrapped themselves in blankets and 
patrolled the town in a very capital- 
istic - looking yellow convertible. 
Blazoned in red letters on the side of 
the car was the terse testimonial: 
Cold Warriors. 

The most memorable lesson was 
the one the people of Mosinee learned 
about the press. The whirlwind that 
was the Fourth Estate didn’t weaken 
their faith in the importance of the 
freedom of the press. But now they 
feel that the freedom of the press is 
only slightly more important than 
freedom from the press. THE END 





DEMOCRACY 
(From page 33) 


where do you bank? where do you 
go to church? And they would call 
at every business establishment to 
learn the pertinent facts of commer- 
cial relationships. From such infor- 
mation, new political units could be 
devised as desired, from the local up 
to the region-state level, and subject, 
of course, to some proper vote. 

When this whole idea commended 
itself to me, I was naturally curious 
—as you may be—about where such 
lines might fall. I foresee that many 
persons will favor revising state lines 
elsewhere, but not where it affects 
old personal loyalties or traditions! 
Of course, it was wholly out of the 
question for an individual to make a 
scientific study such as that pro- 
posed. So I did the next best thing: 
I studied commercial and historical 
atlases. 

From these I copied various re- 
gional delineations based on different 
factors: watersheds, trading areas, 
soil and forest belts, banking units, 
industrial centers, crop and produce 
areas, population centers and lines 
of population density—nearly a 
dozen maps in all. These I super- 
imposed on one another, and where 
lines tended to coincide, I drew them 
definitely; where they diverged, I 
struck a middle course. The result 


is the large map which you see ac- 
companying this article. 

On the supposition that larger re- 
gions (with correspondingly larger 
legislatures) make good sense in this 
day of a shrinking globe, an alterna- 
tive in line with this idea is also 
shown. Admittedly, there is nothing 
final about these maps, neither in the 
number of region-states nor in their 
particular boundaries. Such would 
have to be determined by those more 
expert in economic and _ political 
geography than I. But to the reader 
who may not like a particular result, 
I recommend that he make just such 
a study as I did and arrive at his own 
conclusions! 

Nevertheless, I believe the maps 
show some logical arrangements, 
such as the separation of Chicago and 
Southern Illinois, and its union with 
Gary, Indiana; also the correlation of 
Memphis and New Orleans. The 
maps should serve to accentuate one 
thing as a principle: present state 
boundaries bear little relationship to 
the basic facts of life! 

This new idea of redrafting boun- 
daries is not an end in itself; such an 
aim is insufficient. It is only as one 
of many possible extensions of our 
basic proposition that the idea may 
have any considerable merit. 

That basic conviction is that de- 
mocracy itself depends—more than 
ever in these complex days—on sim- 


plification at the point of personal 
communication and control between 
governors and governed. No system 
—national, regional or other—can 
spell success for democratic prin- 
ciples without personal devotion and 
loyalty of the citizen at the center, 
and beyond that, to his trust in God 
as Father of all men. No perfection 
of the machinery will avail much 
without a corresponding ever-more- 
urgent work for the building of per- 
sonal character in the citizen himself. 

Yet it will not pay us to be wholly 
mystical about democracy, with our 
“experimentalism” endangered by a 
tendency to fossilize our institutions 
and worship them in that function- 
less state. 

Even if “In God We Trust,” it does 
not follow that we should shrug our 
shoulders at crime syndicates or 
pressure lobbies or abandon our 
search for increasingly effective 
means of popular government. Be- 
cause inefficient machinery can de- 
lay, if not defeat, the popular will 
(see debates on reform of the Elec- 
toral College!). There was a time 
when a delay might not matter 
greatly. But in these times, delay 
could be fatal, and we’re justly a bit 
nervous about trusting too many 
government employees too far, 
unless we have personal knowledge 
of them, or quick and effective 
checks upon their conduct. THE END 





LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


prise? When the macabre winds of the 
Dust Bowl threaten again, as they are 
doing at this instance, whose concern is 
it, the government’s or private enter- 
prise? Who can afford to take the step 
to prevent it? 

This is the hard ground and rock of 
our entire country, the land we walk 
and feed on and from. Why should we 
allow private industry to take steps to 
preserve it, presupposing they could? 


1950 @ 


What’s wrong with government doing 
such tremendous work that affects so 
many people? Isn’t government sup- 
posed to be people? Aren’t we all 
benefiting from this work to which we 
all contribute? 

How can we speak of government in 
this case as some horrible, foreign mon- 
ster encroaching upon our personal 
rights, taking away freedom and initi- 
ative? These are the very character- 
istics that this new reclaimed land in- 
stills in millions of peoples who have 
gotten a new opportunity to stake out 


a living. 

There is no need to go to extremes, 
either chauvinistic free enterprise or 
Marxist Statism. Free enterprise and 
good solid government altruism can co- 
exist, and must, for the real dangers lie 
in either extremes. Life is made up 
of counteracting extremes—good and 
evil, pain and pleasure, love and hate, 
Ubermensch and communism, and such 
seems to be the balance of life. 

Raymond Schuessler 
28 Harmonia Street 
Buffalo 11, New York 
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MISSING HAIR 
(From page 25) 


the pockets of the streamlined man 
of tomorrow. 

Invariably the quacks will take 
over some mode of treatment which 
has been discarded as useless by 
authentic dermatologists. They have 
quite a selection to choose from. 
Ultraviolet fought a good fight for 
some time but produced nothing on 
the scalp but sunburn. The “tri- 
chologists” have taken it over lock, 
stock and colored glasses. Endocrine 
shots, vitamin shots, foreign-protein 
shots have all been tried with no 
success. Vacuum pressure, which is 
a sort of an iron lung for the head, 
was tried at length but could revive 
no hair. You’ll find the “tricholo- 
gists” still using it, though, and quite 
profitably—for the trichologist. 

The more desperate of the bald- 
heads even submit to plastic surgery 
as a last resort. At least there has 
been no move to make this pro- 
cedure the treatment of choice. The 
baldheads have left no stone, or 
theory, unturned. 

A hundred years or so ago it was 
suggested that the hectic pace of the 
day was responsible for untimely 
hair loss. Jangled nerves choked 
the blood vessels leading to the hair 
follicles, thereby shutting off the 
nourishment necessary for continued 
health of the hair. Anyone seeking 
to avoid baldness was advised to for- 
ever shun bodily and mental over- 
stimulation. As can be imagined, 
this WPA approach to the difficulty 
found quite a few enthusiastic takers, 
but ultimately it perished from 
hunger. However, it is being resur- 
rected, with modern innovations, by 
the psychosomatic school of today. 

Along the “no grass grows on busy 
streets” line of reasoning, it was 
thought that the excitement due to 
heavy mental activity caused the 
vessels to dilate and the ensuing 
heat was so great as to cause the 
hair to shrivel up and drop out. 

As eventually it must, the accusing 
finger got around to hats. Hats, it 
was decided, accomplished baldness 
in a variety of ways. First and most 
obvious, the hatband was too tight; 
second, there was a lack of fresh 
air underneath a hat; and, last, a hat 
defeated the main purpose of hair by 
providing the protection rightly a 
duty of the hirsute adornment. After 
a sharp rise in the incidence of pneu- 
monia and the coming realization 
that hair continued to fall regardless, 
the baldheads went back to wearing 
hats. 

The normal scalp has a thick layer 
of fat which is present until the time 
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handfuls of hair begin to come out 
in the comb. The disappearance of 
this fatty layer from the anatomy 
of the scalp coincident with the loss 
of hair led some investigators to say 
that this was the cause of the trouble. 
When it was shown that women 
never lose this fatty layer, baldheads 
smirked and said that at last they 
were getting somewhere. Since bald- 
heads are notorious conclusion- 
jumpers, it comes as no great sur- 
prise that someone would point out 
that men who did not become bald 
also lost the fatty layer at exactly 
the same time of life. 

The hue and cry among the bald- 
heads reached nuisance proportions 
when it was shown that eunuchs are 
never bald. Quick to capitalize on 
the implications of this observation, 
the baldheads were willing subjects 
for the glandular experiments which 
mushroomed across the country. 
These experiments with hormones 
have served only to confuse the pic- 
ture still further. Results from ex- 
periments of this nature are so diffi- 





To ENCOURAGE understanding be- 
tween farm folks and city people, 
Lexington, North Carolina Kiwan- 
ians promote an annual county farm 
fair. They’ve already staged five, 
and are planning another for this 
September. 

At first the fair was held on a 
rented lot. Kiwanians put up tents 
to house the exhibits of farmers and 
merchants who supply the farmers. 
Each year more people from the city 
and country took part until the 
Davidson County Agricultural Fair 
became a statewide event. 

The success of their project forced 
Kiwanians to establish a permanent 
organization to manage the fair. 
Fourteen acres of grounds were pur- 
chased, a fence put up, and a 60 by 
200 foot building erected for exhibits. 
The cost was about $50,000, but the 
club has nearly paid off this debt and 
will soon be able to use its fair prof- 
its for underprivileged child work. 
—Mark Jonas 
~— *e* & * 
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cult to interpret that the record tells 
of one capable man who spent eight 
years of careful and intensive re- 
search before he came to the ulti- 
mate conclusion that his work 
showed no definite connection be- 
tween hormones and the growth of 
hair. As of today, no one can, or will, 
say that there is hope for finding the 
cure for baldness here. 

Hucksters have made an arch- 
villain of Pityrosporon ovale. Ac- 
cording to some radio advertising, 
this germ is the culprit responsible 
for the unsightly debris on your 
lapel. Don’t hurry off to be fitted for 
a wig; actually dandruff is a benign 
state of affairs. Whether or not dan- 
druff has anything to do with falling 
hair is questionable. If you said no, 
the weight of the evidence would be 
on your side. The undeniable fact 
remains that approximately ninety 
per cent of all cases of baldness show 
or have shown evidence of a condi- 
tion of the scalp known as seborrhea. 
This goes further than simple dan- 
druff. There is an infectious element 
in seborrhea; perhaps the offender is 
the huckster’s pal, Pityrosporon 
ovale, maybe it is a streptococcus. 
No one has ever proved it one way 
or another. So until some real evi- 
dence that will hold up in court is 
presented, a heavy hand cannot be 
laid on the dandruff-strewn shoulder 
of Pityrosporon ovale. Meanwhile, 
the chase continues in the strange 
case of the missing hair. 

Some cynic takes all the fun out 
of the thing by saying that the best 
way to avoid baldness is actually very 
simple. All that must be done is to 
have previous arrangements made 
with non-bald ancestors. In the same 
vein, evolutionists say that baldness 
is not a concern of man alone but 
can be seen in all primates. Rather 
than being an affliction, baldness is 
merely a primate pattern—like the 
markings on the wings of butterflies. 
All types of baldness in man— 
temporal wedges, baldpate, hippo- 
cratic fringe—all can be seen in 
monkeys. A fact which should, once 
and for all, puncture that bubble 
about baldhead, the man of the 
future. 

So it goes—from fat of the lion to 
the new wonder drug from the Ama- 
zon, Avelina rosada. Their highly 
polished heads held high, they carry 
their battle-torn guidon into the 
smoke and fury. Tattered and bloody 


Avelina rosada? Why, pal, that’s 
a drug discovered just a few years 
ago. The Incas first used it to stop 
falling hair centuries ago—about the 
time of the pharaohs. Very effective. 
Yes, indeed. THE END 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Hollywood’s spotlight, which is always 
searching for some new facet of human 
drama on which to focus, has come to 
rest on America’s paralyzed war vet- 
erans, in a powerful and inspiring new 
movie, titled, simply, THE MEN. The 
result, I’m happy to report, provides one 
of the most thrilling motion pictures 
ever to reach the screen. 

To see the picture is to pay a visit to 
the forty-five paraplegics at Birming- 
ham Veteran’s Hospital. More than that, 
it is the rare privilege of getting to 
know them, to understand them, and— 
above all else—not to pity them. 

Thanks to the brilliant production 
work of Stanley Kramer, the honest and 
sincere screenplay by Carl Foreman, 
and the superb, non-actorish perform- 
ance of the star, Marlon Brando, the 
picture transcends the bounds of enter- 
tainment, and becomes a great motion 
picture experience. 

The paraplegics themselves are woven 
into the story of the strong-willed, am- 
bitious young hero, to whom the pros- 
pects of a life of dependence on others 
is unbearable. And if, at times, it is 
hard to believe that Brando, himself, is 
not a paraplegic, it is equally difficult to 
imagine that the real-life patients are 
not skilled actors. 

As its title implies, “The Men” en- 
compasses more than the rehabilitation 
of one war victim. It is the story of all 
World War II paraplegics. And it is the 
story of their sweethearts, who, like 
Teresa Wright, refuse to accept this 
misfortune as tragedy. Finally, it’s the 
story of the frustrations, the hopes and 
the glorious accomplishments of the 
doctors and nurses who guide their pa- 
tients on the long road back. 

It doesn’t seem possible that such a 
story could be presented with real, 
honest-to-goodness laughs, yet, the fact 
remains that there is as much humor 
as pathos in the picture. Moreover, at 
no time does it even verge on the 
maudlin. 

From the standpoint of fascinating 
screenfare, “The Men” should appeal to 
members of every age group. But, more 
important, it evolves a lesson which 
everyone should learn—and the younger 
the better. That lesson is: no matter 
what tragedy may befall, there is always 
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a place in the world and a personal 
peace of mind that can be obtained by 
proper adjustment. In other words, 
misfortune becomes tragedy, only when 
the victim and those around him make 
it so. 


If Hollywood were to bestow 
Academy Awards on directors 
for achievement in the field of 
sordid realism, there could be 
little doubt that John Huston would 
walk off with this year’s honors, as a 
result of his new crime thriller, THE 
ASPHALT JUNGLE (Sterling Hayden- 
Louis Calhern-Jean Hagen). Movie- 
goers who appreciate this particular 
type of melodrama will undoubtedly 
applaud Huston’s effort as a new screen 
classic, but it is certainly the antithesis 
of family fare. In the first place, the 
story is treated in such a manner as to 
win more sympathy for the heavies than 
for the side of law and order. Further- 
more, it would be hard to imagine a 
more seamy group of characters than 
the author has brought together in this 
one screenplay. There is the embittered 
thug, played by Hayden; a brainless 
trollop, Jean Hagen, who nurses an un- 
requited yen for him; Louis Calhern, a 
thoroughly corrupt lawyer who has an 
invalid wife and a doll-faced paramour; 
Sam Jaffee, a master-criminal with an 
unhealthy gleam in his eye for adoles- 
cent girls; and James Whitmore, whose 
twisted spine is equalled only by his 
twisted criminal mentality. 


It’s no news when the Brook- 
lyn Dodger’s Negro star, Jackie 
Robinson, scores on the base- 
ball diamond. But it is news 
when he scores as an actor—a field with 
which he is completely unfamiliar. Yet 
that’s exactly what he does when he 
appears as himself in THE JACKIE 
ROBINSON STORY, a movie that de- 
serves to be placed up toward the top 
of everybody’s “must see” list. Actually, 
the story offers little that isn’t already 
known about the brilliant young Dodger 
star. There is no attempt to minimize 
the racial angle, although such is not 
the essence of this film biography. 
Rather, it is a stirring, inspirational 
story of a truly great athlete and an 
equally great gentleman. 


i By 

“JIMMIE FIDLER 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


It’s debatable as to whether 
= the producers of the new 

prison picture, CAGED, were 

primarily concerned with ex- 
posing the deplorable conditions that 
exist in certain of our penal institutions, 
or whether they were merely trying to 
make a picture so sensationally shock- 
ing that it would top anything of its 
kind ever attempted in Hollywood. But 
whatever the intent, the picture hits a 
new high in harsh, unrelentingly stark, 
gruesomely realistic screenfare. It de- 
picts the transformation of a young girl 
(Eleanor Parker), an innocent first- 
offender, from a sensitive, scared child, 
into a bitter, cynical woman, destined 
for a life of crime. Never for so much 
as a moment has the director permitted 
a note of lightness to enter the dismal 
atmosphere of the production, with the 
result that it leaves the audience in a 
completely depressed state of mind. For 
that reason, I strongly recommend that 
the children be left at home. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 
(Betty Hutton-Howard Keel- 
Frank Morgan-Louis Cal- 
hern). As the sharp-shooting 
Annie Oakley, Betty Hutton and the 
entire cast hit the bull’s-eye for the best 
musical of the year. Tailor-made for the 
whole family. 

A TICKET TO TOMAHAWK, star- 
ring Ann Baxter and Dan Dailey, ushers 
out the last of the narrow-gauge rail- 
roads, and ushers in a laugh-packed 
comedy satirizing all western movies. 
Ideal family fare. 

FATHER OF THE BRIDE (Elizabeth 
Taylor-Spencer Tracy-Joan Bennett). 
As fresh and charming as a June wed- 
ding, and one the whole family will 
want front-row seats for. 

REFORMER AND THE REDHEAD 
(June Allyson-Dick Powell). Slapstick 
comedy about a young politician and the 
zoo-keeper’s daughter. 

PLEASE BELIEVE ME, §sstarring 
Deborah Kerr, Mark Stevens, Robert 
Walker and Peter Lawford, is a spark- 
ling, romantic fun-fest, involving an 
English “heiress” who is willed a worth- 
less Texas ranch. 


SUNSET BOULEVARD 
ay (Gloria Swanson - William 
’ Holden). This depressingly 

realistic film about a has-been 
actress is nevertheless great theater and 
most adult movie-goers will find it this 
season’s piece de resistance. But for the 
kids, a big “no.” 

HOUSE BY THE RIVER (Louis Hay- 
ward-Lee Bowman-Jane Wyatt). An 
unsavory tale of murder, double-cross- 
ing and what-have-you. The whole 
family would do well to skip this one. 

BARRICADE (Dane Clark-Raymond 
Massey-Ruth Roman). A thoroughly 
unpleasant story of a_ bestial-type 
mining camp boss, and definitely not 
for kids. THE END 
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INTERNATIONAL 150 WEST 22nd St 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK I1,N.Y. 








And Folding 
Chairs 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
16 CHURCH ST.Be@eltz'y Giles 7' 














CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal, 
highly polished to mirror finish, 
Streamlined with rich musical 
tone. 8” dia. 10%” high with 
Club emblem. Gong, emblem, 
leather padded gavel, and cover. 


Complete Set for $25.00. Engrav- 
ing extra. New Club Supply 
Catalog Now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


16S W. Harrison, Chicago §, III. 





Program Problema 7 —- 
sHow JOHN OTT movies 


with famous time-lapse photography — especially 
suitable for clubs, churches, schools. 

FLOWER FILMS with remarkable time-lapse 
pictures of growing flowers, amazing plant oddi- 
ties, delightful Waltz of Flowers. How to Grow 
Iris, Dahlia, Gladiolus, Roses. 16mm sound-color. 


WHEELS-A-ROLLING Colorful, exciting pag- 
eant on the history of transportation with original 
norrators and symphony orchestra as featured Chi- 
cago R.R. Fair — 16mm — Sound & Color. 


OUR CHANGING WORLD Story of earth's 
creation and geological development. History of 
plant and animal life shown in dramatic time- 
lapse and microscopic pictures. Nature's geo- 
logical wonders in glorious color, climaxed by 
unique calendar of the ages. Scientifically accu- 
rate. Inspirational, educational en- 
tertainment for any audience. 16mm 
sound-color—! hr., 15 min. 


Write for FREE BULLETIN 












JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY. Inc. 


730 ELM STREET — WINNETKA, ILL 





SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/," 
x 16!/." x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 


wood Emblem on front. 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 


$4900 
Send for Our Kiwanis Cafalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Q. Our charter is dated August 8, 
1934, and our records show we did not 
receive the charter until August 20, 
1934. On which date should we cele- 


brate our club’s anniversary ? 


A. On August 8. It was at that meet- 
ing that your club met all requirements 
of Kiwanis International by adopting 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws, 
electing your first officers and paying 
your club’s charter fee. Official recog- 
nition was given to your affiliation with 
Kiwanis International when the charter 
was formally presented. 


Q. We recently elected two men to 
honorary membership. Should we issue 
them paid-up membership cards? 


A. No. An honorary member pays 
no club membership fee or dues and 
has no voting or office privileges in the 
club. A club is responsible to Kiwanis 
International and the district for an 
honorary member only when it is de- 
cided that such an individual shall 
receive The Kiwanis Magazine or the 
district bulletin. The club would then 
be responsible for the subscription price 
of the periodical. 


Q. In checking our records we can 
find no indication of any Kiwanis 
club that served as our sponsor when 
we were organized. Have you any in- 
formation that would help us? 


A. The plan of having one club spon- 
sor another Kiwanis club evolved early 
in the twenties and was not generally 
adopted until about 1923. Clubs such as 
yours, that were organized prior to that 
year, had no sponsoring club. 


Q. Our immediate past president 
has moved to another community. 
Should we elect another member to 
fill this vacancy? 


A. No. There is no bylaw provision 
for the election of an immediate past 
president. This office is held by virtue 
of an individual’s having served the 
club as president. In view of this fact, 
when an immediate past president re- 
signs, his immediate predecessor should 
assume that office until the end of the 
current year. If that individual is no 
longer associated with the club, then 
the person who served as president 
before him should finish out the year as 
immediate past president. 


Q. How can a member protect his 
continuous membership in event of 
illness, travel outside of the United 
States and Canada, and other causes 








which make attendance impossible at 
club meetings? 


A. By applying in writing to the 
board of directors for an “excused 
absence.” This is in accordance with 
Article V of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws, and if the board of direc- 
tors considers the reasons given for the 
necessary absence sufficient, the appli- 
cation can be approved and that indi- 
vidual will continue as a member al- 
though his absence will be indicated 
as usual in the monthly reports, thus 
lowering the attendance percentage 
slightly each month. Normally, the indi- 
vidual is responsible for operating dues 
during his absence, but not for meals. 


Q. Can more than one member of 
the same business firm be accepted in 
a new club? 


A. Yes, but only after permission has 
been secured from Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and each such member must 
represent a different branch, depart- 
ment or professional activity. Forms 
for making such application are pro- 
vided on request by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The field representative or 
accredited representative will have 
such forms with him at the organization 
meeting. 


Q. If a club misses a regular meet- 
ing because of a flood or other disaster, 
what can be done to protect its at- 
tendance record? 


A. The Official Attendance Rules pro- 
vide that in the event that a regular 
club meeting is abandoned due to an 
epidemic or disaster affecting the entire 
community, the meeting shall be ignored 
in calculating club attendance, subject 
to the approval of the International 
Board of Trustees, upon the request of 
the district governor. If your club 
misses a meeting because of an unusual 
situation affecting the entire commu- 
nity, you should report these facts to 
your district governor, and he in turn 
should request the International Board 
of Trustees to approve ignoring this 
meeting in calculating club attendance. 


Q. To my knowledge our club’s fi- 
nancial records have never been au- 
dited. Is this not contrary to Kiwanis 
policy? 

A. Yes; this is a bylaw requirement. 
Article XVI, Section 3 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws states: “The 
club’s books of account shall be audited 
at least once each year. The auditors 
shall be named by the board of 
directors.” ‘ THE END 
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Chances are you're trying to dream up the per- 
fect gift for one of these lucky people! 


And what gift could be more wonderful for any 
or all of them—than a crisp U.S. Savings Bond! 


Remember U.S. Savings Bonds pay $4 for every 
$3 at the end of 10 years. 


U.S. Savings Bonds do not lose their value if 


Fr SERVIC 











they’re lost, stolen or destroyed. 
They can be turned into cash in case of emergency. 
So, settle your gift problems at your bank or post 
office—with U.S. Savings Bonds! 


And while you’re at it—how about some for your- 
self! They’re a wonderful boon to your peace of 
mind! 


sawing iL Sune saving U.S. Sovinga Bonds 


' Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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SPONSOR-AD SIGN FIATURE 


Helps Cluls Raite Welfare Funds 


PUBLICIZES CLUBS’ CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES, PROMOTES PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION FOR COMMUNITY BETTERMENT 


ee . 


SPONSOR-AD SIGN FIXTURES 


| now available to Clubs 
| sponsoring FORDWAY Plan 


| *% Feature the Club by name 


* Identify Club’s Welfare Project KIW ANIS cr UB 
* Recognize the Space Grantor | so 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN’S WORK) 


oO ‘Coad WE DONATE SPACE FOR 
‘ This Gum Machine to help the 


* Advertise FORD Branded* Ball Gum 


| FORDWAY is the Original Plan of gum 
| machine sponsorship now enjoyed by 2,188 es THRU SALES OF 
clubs throughout the nation. init ll ai 


—Chech these Features—— 


Ruby plastic Club emblem 


SUPPLY OVER 3,000 PINTS OF MILK 
FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 





Nickeled steel frame 





. Six colorful insert cards 
. Printed two sides 


. Local advertising imprinted 


oun WOOD & 


Clear acetate window 


ASK YOUR FORDWAY OPERATOR ABOUT | 
THE SPONSOR-AD SIGN FIXTURE ! 





*FORD—the only ball gum individually identified for your 
protection. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
“SHARING THE PROFITS— 
THE FORDWAY” 
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